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CHICAGO’S SUPREME TRAGEDY 


HICAGO is “suffering the shock of the greatest disaster 
the country ever knew,”’ observes The Tribune of that 
city in reflecting on the capsizing of the excursion-steamer 

siland with a loss of over 1,300 lives. The ghastly paradox of 
tragedy, this journal goes on to say, is that “‘ there was no thrill- 
mid-ocean fight“against raging winds and mountain seas, no 
den iceberg on a lonely course, no crash of midnight collision, 
‘thunder of big guns in a 


their safety to a ship as a blanket for munitions of war. The 
victims had all the reason to believe that they were completely 
safe. They were taking advantage of a legitimate holiday, 
under the auspices of an influential corporation that furnished 
them with their livelihood, to participate in an outing on 
Lake Michigan. They had reason to believe that the boat 
had been fully inspected by the Government’s officials, and 
boarded the steamer without giving the matter of safety a 
second’s thought.” 
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h of rival fleets.” In- f 
glead we behold a ship-dis- 
ster, among the most ter- 
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The blame is being laid 
by various accusers at the 








recorded for the past 
hundred years, taking 
in broad daylight, 


EXCURSION AND TRAVEL 


door of the captain, the 
transportation company, 
the Government steamship 





"literally in the heart of a great city, 
‘with elevated trains and street-cars 
Phundering past within a few hundred 
on a mild summer morning, with 
Panulitude to look on in mute help- 
Tessness, with metropolitan sky-scrap- 
‘@s casting their shadow over it all.’’ 
And the boat was ‘‘lasht to its dock,” 
oo notes, mournfully adding: 
*The State in a posture of shame 
its condolences to those of its 

lens who are in sorrow.” 





Of course there will be an inves- 
tion, this journal continues, for ‘“we know what scared offi- 
m will do.” Just as the Iroquois Theater had to burn to 
make theaters safe in Chicago, we read, so the Eastland had to 
sink to insure safety in the lake-boat service. 
* Among the dead are four hundred Poles, who may have pitied, 
the day before, the perilous state of their relatives in Poland. 
The contrast seems to be in the mind of the editor of the Dziennik 
Chicagowski, the Polish Daily News, as he writes: 


In the heart of a peaceful country, and in the heart of a peace- 
il city, where all precautions are supposed to be taken for the 
ws of men, women, and children with means of aid within 
the lives of a thousand persons on pleasure bent have 

been snuffed out. 
= was through no carelessness on their part this disaster 
brought on them. Neither was the peril of militarism 


t to endanger their lives. It was not through entrusting 


\ Largest, Finest ana Fastest 

@ take Excursion Steam eamship 

4) Remember it's the “‘Eastland”’ of 
‘the new ‘‘St. Joe’’ line you want fa a 
ake for an outing with your family. 
Through ee end basge e, 


inspectors, the builders, the 
designers, and every one else who had any- 
thing to do with the ill-fated craft. A 
little Chicago paper called The Day Book 
passes by all the above culprits and in- 
dicts the officials of the Western Electric 
Company for letting their employees board 
the Eastland, which they ‘‘should have 
known”’ was unsafe. The Eastland is 
now being righted and raised in the 
Chicago River, and some editors are won- 
dering whether it will be put back in ser- 
vice, perhaps on some other lake, under a new name. 

The Chicago Tribune calls our attention to the law limiting 
the number of passengers a steamer may carry, and adds that 
while ‘“‘ Federal counters assert that 2,500 men, women, and 
children went on board, witnesses claimed that more than this 
number were on the ship.’ Federal inspectors in Cleveland in 
1913, we are told, issued a conditional certificate giving per- 
mission ‘‘ to carry only 600 passengers and not to go outside 
the five-mile limit. The Grand Haven and Chicago inspectors 
issued permits for trips across the lake with 2,500 on board.” 
This journal also points out that while ‘‘ maritime law requires a 
‘stability line’ of 20 inches,” the Eastland had ‘‘a ‘stability line’ 
of four inches without ballast.” 

In thé midst of their grief and indignation, the press and 
people of Chicago do not overlook the necessity of practical 
action. A relief-fund is immediately started for the thousand 
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destitute families of the wage-earners of the Western Electric 
Company. At the same time we read parenthetically of a thou- 
sand applications at the company’s plant to fill vacancies due 
to the disaster. The cry of the victims of the LZastland is 
promptly heeded, the Chicago Herald points out, and it adds that 
‘within a few hours after the Mayor’s finance committee organ- 
ized and began work $237,000 had been placed at its disposal.” 
With each hour the total climbed higher, this journal says, 
“justifying the belief that a sum of between $300,000 and 
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under way. The most important of these inquiries, unques- 
‘tionably, are that of the State, that of the Federal Steamboat 
Inspection Service, and that independently conducted by Seere. 
tary of Commerce Redfield at the special request of President 
Wilson. Concerning the findings of these bodies, the Chicago 
Tribune remarks: 

“Three days of investigation and explanation have not brought 
it any nearer comprehension how a boat with the reputation of 
the Eastland could have been used with official sanction in the 

kind of transport in which 





it was engaged when it 
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climb. 





RESCUING THE SURVIVORS FROM THE EASTLAND. 
This picture shows how the steamer turned over on its side only a few feet from the dock (at the right). 
Those rescued were taken from the water or from the.rail or side to which they had managed to cling or 
A few more were taken from the cabins through portholes, or through holes cut in the ship’s side. 


rolled over. The record of 
warnings and protests called 
forth by the steamship jg 
remarkable. It was ex. 
pected to do just what it 
did. For several years men 
who foresaw this catastro- 
phe have been writing to 
Federal Inspection officials, 
saying that it would happen, 

“There are protests from 
naval architects and from 
labor-officials, who were like- 
ly to be informed through 
the channels of trades-union 
information regarding the 
conditions of work. Any 
number of men, qualified in 
a fashion at least, to form 
an opinion worth listening 
to, carried specific com- 
plaints to deaf ears. 

“Apparently neither 
warnings nor protests had 
any effect whatever upon 
owners or Officials. The 
boat was used in the trans- 
port service in which it 
could do the greatest injury, 
and Saturday it made good 
its reputation. The ugliest 
of the facts is that not what 
was unexpected, but what 
was expected and predict- 
ed, happened.” 


— 
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The Washington corre 
spondent of The Tribune 
writes that ‘‘it is probable 
the inquiry will disclose a 
scandal of the public service 
which will shock the peo- 
ple,” and he adds: 








$500,000 would be on hand in a day or two to help those who 
sit to-day in sorrow and dire need.’”’ Another emergency-act 
due to the capsizing of the Eastland is the cooperation, without 
charge, of the physicians of the city with the Board of Health 
to administer the antityphoid - vaccination treatment to all 
the rescued who have. been exposed to infection by swallowing 
water from the Chicago River. Meanwhile the city and 
State go into mourning and ‘investigations.’ Illinois Day at 
the Panama Exposition becomes a memorial service instead of 
a celebration. In Chicago, Acting-Mayor Moorhouse issues a 
proclamation calling upon the people to see to it that for two 
days ‘‘all places of amusement . . . including theaters, parks, 
and other pleasure-resorts, be closed as a mark of respect to the 
dead.’’ Moreover, in response to the Acting-Mayor’s request, 
we are told that in all the churches of the city, regardless of 
denomination, on the Sunday following the disaster “special 
prayers were offered and sympathy and consolation exprest.”’ 
While Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, and Governor Dunne, of 
Illinois, were returning from their curtailed official visit to the 
exposition at San Francisco, no less than eight investigations 
into the causes of and answerability for the catastrophe were set 


‘*The tragedy and its pos- 
sible disclosures reflecting upon the elective and appointive 
servants of the people already are engaging the attention of 
some of the highest officials of the Government, and it is pre 
dicted that sooner or later President Wilson will go to the bot- 
tom of the affair. : 

“The big fact that has been disclosed so far is that the United 
States Government permitted the continued operation on the 
Great Lakes of a vessel known to be unsafe, and even sanctioned 
the operation of the craft in the excursion service. } 

“Attention has been directed for years to the proposition of 
equipping vessels with cheap life-saving appliances, instead of 
seeing that the ships themselves were safe.’ This was the criticism 
made by one of the highest officials in the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under which the Steamboat Inspection 
Service is placed.” 

As to the construction of the Eastland, perhaps there could be 
no more intimate criticism than that of Sydney G. Jenks, of 
Port Huron, Michigan, who designed the steamer and supé™ 
vised its construction, and who is reported as saying in the New 
York World that she was ‘‘born a greyhound and died a wolf. 
Mr. Jenks added that ‘‘speed was the essence of the contract, 
and carrying-capacity a secondary consideration.”” When she 
failed to meet the speed-test, alterations were made with that 
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object in view. ‘‘How many passengers she could safely carry 
was up to the Government inspectors,” Mr. Jenks explained to the 
World correspondent. “That was not our part of the contract.” 
For an expert technical opinion on the disaster we may turn 
to Mr. George L. Norton, editor of The Marine Journal (New 
York), who is quoted by the’ New York Journal of Commerce 
as saying: 

“To state it briefly, the cause of this terrible disaster was 
through the Eastland being a ‘tender’ ship (crank), which fact 
had been previously demonstrated, but she had water-ballast 
tanks in her bottom, which had previously prevented her cap- 
sizing, and would no doubt have done so on this occasion had 
they not, as reported, been empty, or partially so. If the latter, 
they were an aid to rapid careening, as the water naturally 
found the lower side of the tanks as the vessel began to go over, 
-doubtless through more passengers being on the starboard side, 
and thereby furnishing the initial list that ended so fatally. 
The reason why these water-tanks were empty, or partially so, 
was that there was not sufficient depth of water in the Chicago 
River at that point for the Hastland to take on a full complement 
of excursionists without grounding, thereby preventing her 
leaving. It is also said that the tug which was to tow the 
Eastland out of the river had got a strain on the tow-line. This, 
with the stern-line fast to the dock, would naturally start the 
vessel on her list that ended in her turning over.” 


This editor notes further, with some surprize, a disposition in 
the daily press ‘‘to blame the United States Steamboat In- 
spections for dereliction of duty . . . when, if reports are true, 
they can not be blamed with any more degree of justice than . . . 
the Lighthouse Bureau or the Coast Guard Service.” Yet this 
writer adds that the case of the Eastland ‘‘is a crime’? which 
should have been prevented ‘‘by filling her ballast-tanks and 
reducing her carrying-capacity so that she would float and could 
leave her landing with safety.” 

But why was a ship known to be “cranky’’ and to require 
“eonstant watching,’’ as a former captain admitted, asks the 
New York Evening Post, permitted to do an excursion business? 
In view of the Eastland’s past, this journal goes on to say, the 
thought of danger must have been present again and again to 
the inspectors who allowed her to continue in that business. 
The Post will not accuse them either of ‘‘gross incompetence or 
recklessness,’ but it does assert that the disaster never could 
have happened if the inspectors had taken their stand on the 
principle that life must not be endangered and that ‘‘the margin 
of safety must be far greater than that afforded by the supposi- 
tion of no lapse ever occurring in the care with which the ship 
was managed.”” The reason that the maximum of safety with 
the minimum of risk was not insisted on in the case of the 
Eastland, concludes The Post, is because— 


“To do so would mean a heavy loss to certain particular 
persons who had invested their money in the ship, and who 
were doubtless quite well-meaning persons, while to take a 
More easy-going view only meant a more or less remote possi- 
bility of the drowning of thousands of men, women, and children 
that nobody could name, and the desolation of hundreds of 
homes which nobody could point out, at a time that nobody 
could predict. 

“And indeed there is a closer point of contact. ‘Inquire 
strictly and fearlessly,’ so runs Secretary Redfield’s telegram, 
‘whether any official neglect or incompetence. None is now 
assumed, but none can be pardoned.’ ‘I intend,’ declares the 
Chicago Coroner, ‘to use every effort within my power to punish 
every person directly or indirectly responsible for this disaster. 
None shall escape.’ That is the way we all feel at the moment. 
But how long will the feeling last? What happened in the case 
of the Slocum, as regards the persons responsible for the atro- 
“ous conditions which were the real cause of the calamity? 
Nobody wants vengeance; nobody wants to prejudge either 
‘aptain or inspectors. Very possibly no person was guilty of 
friminal negligence. But if they were, is it likely that the 
courts will try them promptly, that juries will convict them, 
that, an endless process of appeals will not be resorted to, that 
Punishment will be inflicted with such solemnity, such severity, 
and such expedition as to make the example salutary and effec- 
live? If so, the experience will be one by no means in keeping 


with those good-natured ways which usually characterize our 
dealings with these matters, both before and after the event.” 


By way of comparison the Chicago Tribune offers, besides the 
Eastland fatality list of over 1,300 dead on July 24, the following 
figures on other notable modern marine disasters: 


Date Scene Cause 
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cbse cenue ....Fire 
.... Wreck 
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.. Wreck 










































































DIVERS AT WORK BETWEEN DECKS. 


Searching for the bodies of the Eastland excursionists who were 
caught in the cabins or on the decks of the steamer and drowned 
when she toppled over. A clearer appreciation of what happened 
will be gained by turning the picture on its side. 
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Cospatrick......... 
Princess Alice...... Sept. 3, 1878...... 
eaten wish oA Sept. 19, 1890...... 
RT o.uiiuein Mar. 17, 1891...... 

.. Jan. 14, 1892.... 
Reina Regenta......Mar. 11, 1895...... 
A ieigin: 40s ots July 2,1898...... 
byt isa se June 15, 1904...... 
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el er April 14, 1912...... 
GES TTI Sept. 28, 1914...... 
Empress of Ireland. .May 29, 1914...... 
Lusitania.......... May 7, 1008...:.. 
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OUR “LAST WORD” ON THE “ LUSITANIA ” 


a AELLING GERMANY that another act like the sinking 
of the Lusitania will be regarded as ‘‘deliberately un- 
friendly,” and rejecting the last German note with its 

elaborate proposals as ‘‘very unsatisfactory,’ may not be an 

ultimatum, but, as the New York Evening Post remarks, “‘it is a 




















AVOID ‘ ACCIDENTS.” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


last word.’”’ It is, indeed, the air of finality about the President’s 
third note to Germany that makes the deepest impression upon 
our editors, tho its wording receives high praise in many quarters, 
and the prevailing newspaper sentiment is undoubtedly summed 
up in ex-President Taft’s statement that ‘‘the note succinctly, 
forcibly, and finally presents the just attitude of the United 
States, and President Wilson will have and should have the ap- 
proval of the American people in maintaining it.” Some news- 
paper-writers are unable to reniain optimistic as to the future. 
An Idaho editor assumes that friendship between the United 
States and Germany has ceased, the Boston Transcript ‘‘ hopes ” 
for peace, the New York Herald considers war a probability, and 
the Chicago Tribune concludes that ‘‘if we are drifting toward 
war, as we seem to be,”’ it is time ‘‘to begin to prepare for war.” 

On the other hand, the St. Louis Globe Democrat speaks for 
those who think that the President’s note not only opens the 
door for a satisfactory settlement of our differences with Ger- 
many, ‘but it points the way to it.” German acquiescence with 
our attitude is made easier, some think, by the United States 
Government’s pledge to contend for the freedom of the seas, 
‘from whatever quarter violated.’”’ This, of course, is held to 
point at Great Britain, and a firm note to the British Government 
is expected to help the German Foreign Office to see the fairness 
of our position, while success in getting both belligerents to 
recognize our rights will go far to solve one of the great problems 
of the war. 

German-American papers contend that hitherto our Govern- 
ment has unfairly harped upon German sins, while winking at the 
hardly less heinous British transgressions, and it is upon this 
ground that they object to the rather peremptory language em- 
ployed by the President. Nor are German-Americans alone in 
this contention, tho objections on the score of too great harshness 
are balanced by the remarks of critics who consider the note 
too mild in one respect or another. 

As the New York Press has observed, President Wilson’s 
note “gets right down to business at the very outset in its flat 
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declaration ’’ that the previous Imperial answer is “very un 
satisfactory, because it fails to meet the real differences between 
the two Governments.” The United States Government pe. 
fuses to accept’ retaliation as a justification of ‘‘illegal and in. 
human acts,” when ‘‘they deprive neutrals of their acknowledged 
rights.” That is, the note proceeds, “‘if a belligerent can not 
retaliate against an enemy without injuring the lives of neutrals 
as well as their property, humanity, as well as justice and a due 
regard for the dignity of neutral Powers, should dictate that 
the practise be discontinued.” Neutral rights are based on 
immutable principles, and it is held to be “‘ the duty and obligation 
of belligerents to find a way” to adapt the new circumstances of 
modern warfare to them. ‘‘In view of the admission of illegality 
made by the Imperial Government when it pleaded the right of 
retaliation in defense of its acts, and in view of the manifest 
possibility [as shown in recent submarine operations] of econ- 
forming to the established rules of naval warfare,” the Govern- 
ment of the United States expects Germany to disavow the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and offer reparation. The suggestions made 
in the German note are held to be unacceptable, since they would 
curtail our rights. Germany and the United States, says the 
writer of the American note, have both contended, and are both 
contending, for the freedom of the seas, and ‘‘the Government of 
the United States will continue to contend for that freedom, 
from whatever quarter violated, without compromise and at any 
cost.” It is still willing to help the belligerents to find a way for 
a mitigation of their respective blockade-programs. But in the 
meantime it insists ‘‘solemnly’’ upon German observance of 
neutral rights, and finally ‘‘friendship itself prompts it to say to 
the Imperial Government that repetition by the commanders of 
German naval vessels of acts in contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the United States, 
when they affect American citizens, as deliberately unfriendly.” 

In this statment of July 21, President Wilson ‘‘has met the 
demands of the American people,’’ says the New York Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent. This belief is echoed in the editorial 
columns of papers in nearly every important city in this country, 
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COMES UP FOR THE THIRD TIME. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


particularly strong declarations appearing in the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, New York Tribune, Chicago Tribune and Eve- 
ning Post, Kansas City Star, and New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
none of which, except the last named, is a political supporter of 
the President. The note, says the New York Tribune, “closed & 
debate which could no longer be continued,” and “conveyed & 
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SUNK ILLEGALLY, BUT NOT INHUMANELY, 


The American freight-steamer, Leelanaw, which was sunk by a German submarine on July 25 off the coast of Ireland, en route from Arch- 
angel to Belfast with a cargo of flax. Tho the sinking is considered a breach of treaty similar to the William P. Frye case, and will be made 
the subject of diplomatic representations, our press do not think it makes our relations with Germany any more critical, in view of the contra- 
band nature of the cargo and the humane treatment accorded the crew by the commander of the German submarine. 
off and helped to safety and, as the captain'of the Leelanaw said, ‘‘ They could not have treated us more courteously than they did.” 








All on board were taken 








wider meaning, a greater value. It is 
repudiating for the American people the 


civilization.” 


York World and Chicago Tribune agree. 
The concessions on the main principle 
involved, says the New York Evening 
Post, “will have to come from Germany. 
On that our Government is committed 
irrevocably.”’ To the New York Ameri- 
can the language of the note seems even 
too strong. It is, we are told, ‘‘the 
language of war, not of diplomacy. It 
does not merely assert that the United 
States can not remain on terms of friend- 
ship with a nation that persists in certain 
conduct; it expressly states that our 
rights, if violated, will be maintained 
‘at any cost.’”’ But the tone of finality 
draws no criticism from such represen- 
tative dailies as the Providence Journal, 
Boston Herald, Advertiser, and Post, 
New York Times, Journal of Commerce, 
and Herald, Brooklyn Eagle, Buffalo 
Express, Newark News, Philadelphia 
Public’ Ledger, Inquirer, Record, and 
North American, Baltimore Sun and 
American, Pittsburg Dispatch, Cleve- 
land Leader and Plain Dealer, Raleigh 
News and Observer, Charleston News and 
Courier, Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Louisville Courier Journal, Indianapolis 
News, Chicago Herald, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Phoenix Arizona Republican, 
Portland Oregonian, and Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. A vigorous and 





final‘and solemn warning that can not be misunderstood.” 
only is it an “‘admirable American document,” but “it hasa T 


be disregarded, international law repealed:to suit the necessities 
of a single nation, contributes to defend the whole structure of 


If this note is not an ultimatum in form, it is in fact, the New 


Not 


a declaration which, in 
idea that humanity can 


imes-Dispatch: 


typical expression of this sentiment comes from the Richmond 


‘Speaking with the voice of his people, as well as with the 


voice of humanity, the President tells Germany that neutral 
prerogatives, wrung by civilization from barbarism, must be 
respected. 


“These words amount to an ultimatum. There is no bluster 
in the President’s note, and there is none in the heart of America. 
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From ‘‘ Puck,”’ by permission. 


NEXT? 


—Crawford in Puck. 


War with Germany, or with any other country, however great the 


provocation, is a thing hideous to con- 
template. But there is one thing more 
hideous. It is the disgraceful yielding 
to wrong and oppression which makes 
freedom a mockery and peace the badge 
of shame.” 


With the issue thus left in the hands 
of Germany, what will Germany do? ask 
these papers. Washington correspon- 
dents doubt whether any immediate an- 
swer will be forthcoming, and in the 
view of the United States Government, 
says a New York Times representative, 


“The. real answer to the note will 
be found in the sacrifice of American 
lives on the high seas, due to the activity 
of a German submarine, or in a continu- 
ance of the present conduct of the sub- 
marine warfare in avoiding the destruc- 
tion without warning of American ships 
or ships of other nationalities that 
might be carrying American passengers. 
One outcome might mean war; the other 
will mean a continuance of friendly 
relations.” 


If Germany answers the President’s 
note, that answer, as the Paterson Call 
judges from the excerpts from German 
newspapers which have been quoted in 
this country, will be unfavorable. And 
the pessimistic view is well exprest by 
the new editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, who does not expect any 
trouble in the next few weeks, but 
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expects war with Germany at no very distant date. 
soberly : 


He says 


“Some far-sighted business men, whose dealings with the bel- 
ligerents have given them an outlook ahead, have set November 
or December of this year as the probable date for the beginning of 
hostilities. By that time, in their opinion, our ammunition-fac- 
tories will be producing the maximum quantities, the Atlantic will 
be dotted with ships for the Allies carrying supplies to England 
and France. Germany will feel herself losing ground. Altho 
she may have acknowledged formally the legality of our course 
in the sale of ammunition, the choice before her will compel 
drastic action. Faced by certain defeat unless she can cut off the 
flow of supplies from America which will turn the scale against 
her, she will then, in the opinion of the business interests men- 
tioned, strike ruthlessly against ammunition-carriers bound for 
Europe. Then American interests and lives will be so deeply 
involved that action must follow. 

“We are now in the grip of circumstances beyond our control.” 


On the other hand, the St. Louis Globe Democrat sees in the 
American note the open door to a satisfactory settlement. Ger- 
many, it argues, ‘‘can lose nothing that is essential to her welfare 
by conceding the righteousness of our position, while, on the 
other hand, she can gain much in the retention of friendly 
relations with the most powerful of neutral countries, and in the 
fixing of precedents for the future.” 





THE PRESIDENT FOR “PREPAREDNESS” 
sk: SLUMP of pacifism, as the Salt Lake Herald-Repub- 


lican expresses it, becomes more evident than ever in edi- 

torial comment from various sections of the country on 
President Wilson’s first step toward ‘‘preparedness.” It was 
taken, we are reminded, when he ealled for the reports of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy on the 
state of our national defenses. In reply, the two Secretaries ask 
for a permanently larger Army and Navy. Upon being approved 
by the President, their requests will be submitted to Congress, 
whose leaders will support him, according to a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World, in his ‘‘national-defense 
program.’’ Some journals, among them the Washington Post, 
urge the immediate calling of Congress, because ‘‘now in time 
of peace the nation should be put into shape to withstand any 
shock that may come.” But the New York World would leave 
the whole question to ‘‘the intelligence and patriotic leadership 
of the nation,” with President Wilson in ‘‘supreme direction”’ 
of the work; and it adds: 


‘‘We suffer at the moment from too much thunder and shout- 
ing of self-constituted captains. The military specialists are 
working at cross-purposes. ...... 

““We are not to settle this matter in terms of huge money-expen- 
ditures. We are not to settle it on any principle of preparedness 
for offensive campaigning. It is a defensive preparedness we 
are after.” 


From this journal, also, we take the outline of the reports of 
Secretary Garrison, of the War Department, and Secretary 
Daniels, of the Navy. As approved by the President, they will 
be submitted to Congress for appropriations to cover the cost of 
the greater Army and Navy. The program for the latter is: 


**1, The construction of at least four super-dreadnoughts and 
probably two battle-cruisers of the British Queen Elizabeth type. 
The United States Navy at the beginning of this year was ten 
first-line ships behind the number required by the policy laid down 
by the Navy General Board in 1913. 

“2. The construction of a large number of destroyers. The 
Navy, on the basis of its present number of big ships, built and 
building, was ninety-two destroyers short of the complement 
determined upon by the General Board of four destroyers to each 
battle-ship. The Navy now has forty battle-ships of all types and 
only sixty-eight destroyers. 

“*3. The construction of upward of 100 submarines, furnishing 
a complement of fifty for each coast. 

“‘4. The construction in the aeronautical base at Pensacola, 
Fla., of a plant for the construction of hydroaeroplanes. 





“5. Increase in enlistment authorizations to bring the cnlisted 
personnel immediately up to full strength for all ships, built and 
building, which might be utilized in time of war—an increage of 
about 18,000 men. 

“6. Enlargement of the capacity of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis with a view of overcoming at the earliest possible 
moment the existing shortage of 900 officers, on the basis of the 
ships built and being built, to say nothing of the needed increases 
through extensions in the aeronautical and submersible branches 

“7, Authorization for the expenditure of a large lump sum at 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with a view of taking 
advantage of improvements and desirable innovations imme. 
diately upon their discovery. 

“8. Legislation giving the Board of Civilian Inventors, which 
Secretary Daniels recently created, a status before the law.” 


The needs of the Army, we read, are “more numerous and dif- 
ficult of fulfilment.’’ This is true particularly of the personnel, 
under which head are included: 


‘*(1) Increases and changes for the regular or standing army 
and the militia. 

**(2) The creation of a nucleus, in officers and men with a 
knowledge of the rudiments of military practi f a second-line 
army which could be whipped into shape for fld action with a 
minimum of delay. 

“*(3) Legislation creating a system of military training, as an 
ultimate result of which the United States in time of peril could 
summon to the colors a citizen army trained in advance, both as 
to officers and men, for almost immediate field duty.” 


In planning to increase the regular army and militia, according 
to the World’s summary of the report, ‘‘a figure has been set at 
about the 410,000 mark, including a Regular Army of approxi- 
mately 140,000 officers and men and a ‘Federalized’ militia of 
270,000 officers and men.’ To encourage enlistment in the 
Regular Army, ‘‘one year’s service with the colors and probably 
two years in reserve” will be recommended. To increase the 
commissioned personnel of the Regular Army, Congress will be 
urged to ‘‘double the output of trained officers from West Point, 
and possibly to establish a second military academy near the 
Pacific coast.” The ‘‘Federalizing’’ of the militia means that it 
will be placed ‘‘entirely under the direction of the General Staff 
of the War Department.’’ The formation of the nucleus of a 
volunteer army, above mentioned, is to be effected ‘‘in part by the 
short-term enlistments and partly by special encouragements 
offered young men of education and intelligence to take up the 
study of military practise... . with the view of obtaining com- 
missions in the first volunteer army organized’”’ in time of need. 
As to equipment Congress will be asked to provide for an army 
of 1,000,000 men, altho not all the equipment will be purchased 
at once. We read then that: 


_ “Ordnance plans for a theoretical army include: 

‘*1, Five rifles for every man expected to be put into action. 

“2. Twelve machine guns for every 1,000 of infantrymen and 
cavalrymen in action, an increase of nearly 4 to 1 brought about 
by the lessons of the present war. 

“3, Six field-guns and howitzers for every 1,000 infantrymen 
and cavalrymen, an/increase of nearly 100 per cent. : 

‘“‘4,. Increases of nearly 500 per cent. in the amount of ammunl- 
tion per gun to be stored ready for use. 

‘“‘Plans for the improvement of the coast-defenses include: 

‘1. Incteasing the elevation of 12-inch coast-defense guns by 
five degrees above the horizontal, giving them a range, witha 
slightly lighter projectile, of about 20,000 yards, and placing 
them on equal footing, if not a little better, with the largest 
naval guns now carried. 

“‘2. Emplacement at New York Harbor and elsewhere of not 
more than three 16-inch coast-defense guns to make impossible 
the firing by long-range naval guns over our fortifications and into 
large cities. The United States already has one 16-inch gun for 
emplacement at Panama. 

“3. Construction of a fort at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay to 
cover the passage between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, and of 
fortifications, for which land already has been purchased, 0 
Cape Henry. 

‘4, Inerease of 10,000 officers and men for the coast-defense 
branch of the Army, to make up for existing shortages. 

“5. Immediate increase in coast-defense ammunition. 
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guards during strikes, which has been formerly recorded 
of West Virginia and Colorado, reappears in much 
editorial comment on the recent labor-difficulties at Bayonne, 
This adverse opinion is most pungently exprest, 


New Jersey. 
however, by Sheriff Kinkead, who is re- 
ported as saying, when he arrested ninety- 
nine guards and confiscated their arms 
as his final act in settling the strike: 
“J don’t like the methods of wealth in 
employing gunmen and toughs to shoot 
defenseless men and women any more 
than I like the methods of strikers in de- 
stroying property. . . . While disorder is 
not to be tolerated, the law does not 
permit wealthy corporations to shoot 
down defenseless men when destruction 
of property is the only provocation. It 
js not legal nor right to kill men except 
in defense of one’s own life, and I shall 
see to it that the murder of these strik- 
ers shall be looked into deeply, and every 
resource of the law be employed to avenge 
the killing of those men.” 
tors and the Governor of New Jersey 
advocate as the proper substitute for the 
protection of the employer a State Con- 
stabulary. Yet altho consideration for 
the ‘workers is kindly and frequent, the 
fact is brought sharply to mind by some 


editors that there is a difference be- - 


tween a ‘‘strike’’ and a ‘“‘riot.”” Em- 
ployees have a right to strike, it is con- 
ceded; but when they start to destroy 
property in any form, ‘‘ they lose all their 
civil rights temporarily,” and the men 
hired to defend the business and prop- 
erty of an employer are declared justified 
in carrying out orders. Early press re- 
ports of the progress of the strike at 
Bayonne pictured some such situation. 
Indeed, the Standard Oil Company’s de- 
fense through the press states that ‘‘it 
was under these cireumstances that the 
company, with the approval of the au- 
thorities, prepared to protect its property 
until the public authorities could get the 
situation in control.”” The Standard Oil 
Company, in conflict with 5,000 of its 
employees at Bayonne on. the question 
of wages, ascribed the difficulty to pro- 
fessional agitators, according to the press, 
and balked at arbitration. One result 


of this stand was that Governor Fielder declined to extend 
the State aid of troops or of his official influence. Thereupon, 
Mr. A. C. Bedford, as reported in the New York Sun, said 
“We can settle our labor-troubles our- 
slves. We don’t need assistance, nor do we want inter- 
If the workmen want to return to 
Work, let them do so voluntarily and without any strings as to 


to the Governor: 
ference from the outside. 


concessions.’’ 


Meanwhile, Bayonne remained in a quasi-condition of siege; 
and we hear of three strikers being killed and several wounded. 
But just when matters seem to be closing into a deadlock, there 
‘merges the figure of Eugene F. Kinkead, Sheriff of Hudson 
County, whose dramatic appearance is described at length on 





Several edi- 
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THE STRONG MAN OF BAYONNE, 

Eugene F. Kinkead, Sheriff of Hudson 
County, New Jersey, who settled a strike prac- 
tically single-handed (as related on page 258), 
and who doesn’t like ‘‘the methods of wealth in 
employing gunmen”’ as strike-guards. 








of their ringleaders. 
work. When they surrounded the works of their employers with 
hostile demonstrations, when they charged upon the premises 
with incendiary design, when they maltreated the men who pre- 
ferred to continue working and those hired to guard the property, 
when they set fire to buildings and oil-tanks, when they lasht 
themselves into a lawless frenzy, they became an insurrectionary 
mob; they lost all their civil rights temporarily. There was 
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BLOODSHED IN LABOR-WARS 
7. STRONG DISAPPROVAL of the use of armed 


page 256. His actual performauce is epitomized by the New 
York Herald as follows: 


“The sheriff waded into the trouble single-handed, arrested 
thirty-one armed guards in an oil-plant and the superintendent, 
whipt and arrested the fake leader of the strikers as an impostor, 
thrashed Tannenbaum and placed him in a cell, and after obtain- 
ing material concessions from the Standard Oil Company he 


gave the strikers untii yesterday morn- 
ing to return to work, saying that if 
they failed he would protect strike-break- 
ers. That settled the strike, and the 
strikers went back to work, to adjust 
their difficulties later.” 


The fuel added to the flames of a 
strike by the employment of armed 
guards is remarked upon by various 
journals. Says the New. York World: 


‘Hired ostensibly to guard property 
during the progress of strikes, these men 
usually operate aggressively against 
everybody who approaches them. They 
have no authority, and are subject to no 
lawful direction. Like any other citi- 
zens, acting on their own responsibility, 
they may be justified in the use of arms 
in self-defense, not otherwise. 

“The fact can not be too often em- 
phasized that industrial disputes take on 
the character of private warfare chiefly 
for the reason that the States in most 
eases have no disciplined force for the 
preservation of order. If New Jersey 
had a State Constabulary like that of 
Pennsylvania, its strikes would not be 
fought out by opposing mobs, to the 
scandal of the Commonwealth.” 


Governor Fielder, too, says that “a 
State Constabulary like Pennsylvania's 
would have prevented the trouble,’’ and 
the New York Tribune reminds us that 
‘bloodshed, destruction of property, and 
contempt for law and order”’ have all 
been encouraged because New York and 
New Jersey have both failed to avail 
themselves of ‘‘a simple, economical, 
and absolutely effective means of sup- 
pressing riots.” The New York Evening 
Sun is equally earnest in urging the or- 
ganization of a State Constabulary, not 
only for New Jersey but for ‘‘all great 
industrial States.’’ Yet The Evening 
Sun, while admitting that ‘‘the shooting 
of civilians is a dreadful thing,” observes 
that it were a worse thing to ‘‘surrender 
to anarchy’’; and it goes on to explain: 


‘‘In Bayonne a large number of work- 
ers went on strike. It was their right, 
regardless of their motive or the motive 

But their rights ended when they quit 


nothing left for the parties whose property was attacked but 





to defend it with counter-force.”’ 


Turning to the labor view of it, we read in the Socialist New 
York Call the opinion that the Bayonne strike may lead to an 
investigation such as that which followed the mine-strike in 
Colorado, and it adds: 
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‘The workers were never shot in Bayonne—that is, until now. 
There never was any reason to shoot them. And it was not 
that they were contented and comfortable, but that they were 
too closely watched and too thoroughly cowed to make a repeti- 
tion of Ludlow or Roosevelt necessary. At last, however, the 
Bayonne worm has turned, and the gunmen are promptly on 
his trail.” 





MYSTERIOUS FIRES ON MEN-OF-WAR 


EVEN FIRES and one or two other accidents inside of ten 
S days on American naval vessels in navy-yards is a little 
more than most newspapers care to credit to ‘‘the long arm 
of coincidence.”” Chance, as the Philadelphia Press remarks, 
“is not singling out the ships of the United States Navy for a 
freakish display of fireworks.’’ Fires in shipyards and on battle- 
ships, says The Inquirer in the same city, ‘“‘are becoming of too 
frequent occurrence to be regarded with anything but sus- 
picion.” ‘‘What is the matter?” asks the New York World. 
“Is the Navy suddenly affected by an epidemic of carelessness 
or inefficiency on the part of guardians aboard ship? There is 
only one other explanation.” And the New York Evening 
Sun hints strongly at that other explanation in an editorial discus- 
sion of these July accidents, which runs in part as follows: 


“On the 11th, lying at the League Island Navy-yard, Phil- 
adelphia, the battle-ship Alabama took fire under the fotward 
turret. On the 13th, lying at Charlestown Navy-yard, Boston 
Harbor, the battle-ship New Jersey took fire in the forward 
magazine. On the 19th the battle-ship Oklahoma, under 
construction at Camden, opposite Philadelphia, took fire three 
times, at 6, at 9.15, and at 11.30 in the evening. On the 20th the 
battle-ship New York and the destroyer Warrington, lying at the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard, each took fire. 

‘‘Perhaps these seven fires in ten days are a coincidence of 
accidents. If so they resemble notably that other coincidence of 
accidents by which several American ships at sea have been 
torpedoed or sunk.” 


Officials have naturally been reticent about these happenings, 
and ‘assert that the fires were trivial and of accidental origin. 
The Oklahoma fire, however, is said in the Philadelphia dispatches 
to have caused a $10,000 damage and to have delayed the com- 
pletion of the ship three months. An official report quoted in 
the Washington dispatches calls the origin of this fire a mystery, 
and says “‘it is believed that it may have been due to defective 
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insulation of electric wiring around the magazines or to the 
carelessness of some workman in dropping lighted matches or 
cigarets.”’ 

While the Rochester Herald asks its readers to remember that 
accidental fires on battle-ships are of common occurrence, the 
New York Sun finds no comfort in the explanation, and asks: 
‘*What consolatory choice can be made between fires deliberately 
and maliciously set and fires resulting from inefficiency and lack 
of discipline?’”” The Albany Journal believes that the official 
explanation was published “for reasons of State.” But “if 
that were the real belief, that every few days through careless. 
ness the danger of great damage to a war-ship is created, then 
it would be the highest time for the officials of the Navy De- 
partment to bestir themselves for the establishment of better 
discipline and order.” 

Tho the New York Times is aware that such things as men- 
tioned above do cause fires, it adds that it was inevitable that ap- 
prehension should be aroused, and approves of the policy of extra 
vigilance which has been adopted in our navy-yards. It is time, 
says the New York Herald, not only to be vigilant, but to “put 
nune but Americans on guard.”” The Washington Times sends 
out a warning against ‘‘alien spies,” and asks in some apparent 
alarm: 

‘*How many cabin-boys and others who give their first loyalty 
to a possibly hostile Power are in the Navy, the Army, the 
munitions-factories, the powder-mills, the shipyards of this 
country? It is time that we knew more facts. 

“It is time to end all uncertainty. From the beginning of the 
reign of incendiarism, terrorism, bomb-throwing, attempts against 
merchant ships, firings of naval vessels, theft of important 
documents, forging of State papers, buying of labor-disturbances, 
there has been no serious, at least no effective, effort to end this 
state of affairs. It has developed into a nation-wide menace.” 


But to the New York Globe it seems that such deeds are more 
likely to be the work of cranks than of secret agents of foreign 
Powers. As we read: 


**The persons who resort to such acts doubtless feel that they 
are working in the cause of peace. They have such an antag- 
onism to navies and armament, and all devices which they re- 
gard simply as engines of destruction of human life, that they 
will go to almost any lengths to prevent the human suffering 
which they feel might result from the use of such diabolical 
machines.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Wuo is expected to inspect the steamboat inspectors?—New York 
Tribune. 

A BULGARIAN paraphrase—‘‘Come over with Macedonia and we'll help 
you.’’—New York World. 

WE see by the papers that the Germans have captured 7,690 more husky 
appetites.—Columbia State. 

THE new note to Germany is not a “billet doux,’’ but a ‘‘ Billy, don’t.” 
—Charleston News and Courier. 

CAN'T the Government do anything to stop the sale of habit-forming 
explosives?—-Philadelphia Inquirer. 9 

AFTER Przemysl, Przasnysz. We hate to think what the Germans will 
take next.— Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Noruing like reciprocity. That courteous Russian front is now going to 
return the Czar’s visit.—Columbia State. 

Ir people had to pay for their wars before they fought them there would 
be a reign of universal peace.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE Liberty Bell would probably not go traveling all over the country 
at its age unless it was cracked.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THE Germans may not be all-powerful, but the failure of the Russian 
names to stop them tends to strengthen the belief that they are.—-Atchison 
Globe. 

In Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest novel a diplomatist from Vienna 
speaks in Austrian. The reply should have been in Swiss.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

IN his effort to keep Germans out of American munition-factories the 
Xaiser will receive the earnest cooperation of every manufacturer in the 
country.— Boston Transcript. 

MINISTER SULLIVAN has learned that while being ay‘ deserving Democrat” 
is sufficient to enable a man to get hold of a good Government job, it does 
not always insure his retention of it.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





But how can a nation that has a Roosevelt be called unprepared for 

war?—Columbia Siate. 

THE main trouble with Russia appears to be that it has no standing 

army.— Washington Post. 

As to the invaders wiping the Russians off the map—there is too much 
map.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

THE Russians now seem to be in for a series of games on the home 
grounds.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Trip to Market Ends at Altar—Head-line. Nevertheless it will have to 
be resumed.—New York Tribune. 

RouMANIA and Bulgaria are having a mighty hard time trying to pick 
the under dog.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

WHEN it comes to being captured, Mexico City is three or four laps ahead 
of that Arras cemetery.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

A COTTON-PLANTER’S notion of the good old days are those in which 
the sisters used to wear three petticoats at a time.—Columbia Siate. 

IT is queer, but did you notice the scarcity of applitants for that little 
job Woodrow gave Mr. Lansing?—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

IT must be conceded that T. R. isn’t advocating a warlike policy with any 
idea of staying home himself in the event of trouble.—Boston Transcript. 

THE claim that Shakespeare was a brewer seems to be effectively disposed 
of by the fact that he left little or no estate to his relatives.—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Mr. HENRY JAMEs has become so pro-British lately that it is understood 
he may decide to do all his writing in the future in the English language— 
Boston Transcript. 

A BRITISH surgeon is, authority for the statement that cases of incipient 
baldness have been checked by service in the trenches, and he believes that 
the open-air life will cure baldness. This is one of the hair-raising & 

periences at the front.—Seatile Post-Intelligencer. 
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plain language used by thé’ President in our latest note 

to Germany. The Berlin papers, almost without excep- 
tion, take umbtage at the’ phrase ‘‘deliberately unfriendly,” 
with which the sote ends, and consider that this- shows a “‘pro- 
English” bias on the part of the President. On'the whole, how- 
ever, the German papers are cautious and restrained. - The 
Foreign Office opinion is printed‘ in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, 
which says that the’door is left open for further negotiations. 
The-views of Count von-Revent- 
low, exprest in the Berlin 7'ages- 
zitung, tho singularly mild and 
unbélligerent, are representative: 


Bu IS SURPRIZED “and not a little pained at the 


“The tone of the note is not 
such as to appeal to the vast 
majority of the Germans, for it 
directs its appeal in a far too 
threatening and peremptory tone. 

“The note will make a bad im- 
pression on the German people, 
for it contains none of the friend- 
ly open-heartedness of the Ger- 
man note, and breathes an almost 
hateful disregard of the stand- 
point of the German Government. 
This, Germany does not need to 
swallow and does not intend to. 
The opinion is held here that not 
only neutrals have rights, but so 
also has a great people engaged 
in a fight for existence. Every 
understanding which will permit ~ 
an effective conduct of the sub- 
marine war we shall, of course, 
embrace with pleasure, and we 
shall continue to value our friend- 
ly relations with the United 
States in the future as in the 
past—but not at any price.”’ 


Strong emphasis is laid upon 
ihe point that, come what may, 
the German people are determined to maintain their submarine 
warfare. Thus the Berlin Vossische Zeitung remarks: 


A SPANISH THRUST 


“Those who demand that Germany should conduct the war 
aceording to rules laid down by some academic professor expect 
Germany either to endanger her submarines or to give up this 
warfare, which means the weakening of Germany in the interest 


ofher enemy. This is not neutrality, but partizanship against 
Germany.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung, a semiofficial organ, in a significantly 
defiant article, reviews the negotiations between the two coun- 
tries, and concludes: 


“The German and American standpoints at the end are as far 
apart as at the beginning, and an understanding is utterly im- 
possible on the basis offered by the United States. Germany will 
neither disavow the sinking of the Lusitania nor offer indemnifica- 
tion for the lives of the reckless Americans who perished on the 
‘tamer. Germany will continue her submarine warfare in the 
‘“amé manner as in the last two months. She wil!l continue to 
how consideration toward American ships and passengers, and 
will hope, naturally, that developments will not lead to a sharpen- 
ng of relations with the United States.” 


Captain Persius, the naval expert of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
takes this hopeful view: 





“The note expresses a determination to rob us of the weapon 


FOREIGN VIEWS ON OUR LATEST NOTE 





SPAIN TO PRESIDENT WILSON—* Have you forgotten the Maine?” 
—Espana (Madrid). 
AT THE PRESIDENT. 





to which we pin the greatest hopes in the war on England. It 
indicates that the pro-British trouble-makers have finally won 
over the President. The Anglophile press attempt to incite the 
American pedple against Germany, but we have not given up 
hope that the common sense of the American people will conquer 
in the United States, and that the sensible citizens will prevent 
others from letting themselves be employed as a cover for 
English. property.” x 

The view that the President is anxious to assist the Allies to 
the detriment of Germany is taken by a number of Berlin papers, 
ineluding the Morgenpost, the 
Tdglische Rundschau, the Bérsen 
Zeitung, and the Kreuzzeitung. 
The latter paper thus sums it up: 


‘““We are trying hard to resist 
the thought that the United 
States, with its standpoint as ex- 
prest in the note, aims at sup- 
porting England. But we con- 
fess the contents of the note are 
hardly understandable from any 
other view-point.”’ 


In Franee and England the 
note js viewed with satisfaction, 
and the opinion that it amounts 
practically to an ultimatum is 
freely exprest. The only per- 
son totally unsatisfied is Mr. 
Clemenceau, who, in his Paris 
Homme Enchainé, calls loudly 
upon the President to trans- 
late words into action: 





‘One must condemn the note 
as merely a rebeginning of what 
has already been begun. Presi- 
dent Wilson declares that a repe- 
tition of the Lusitania disaster 
would be considered an unfriendly 
act. I think he may really risk 
such an expression, wherein the great murderer will not find an 
excessive audacity. Let us leave these two chiefs of States to 
make explanations to each other. I confess for my part that I 
begin to find a useless monotony in their conversations.” 


Other Paris papers, however, consider the note ‘‘firm,” 

“dignified,” and ‘“‘final.’’ The Temps thinks that Berlin will 
avoid an answer as long as possible, while the Matin considers 
that, in view of the tone used by ‘the President, Germany will 
hasten to comply with his wishes. The Figaro, Echo de Paris, 
Humanité, and Gaulois-all comment on the difference between 
the Lansing and the Bryan notes, and Le Journal remarks: 
The note of June 11 still bore 
Bryan’s impress. We are far from indorsing Bryan’s cotton-wool 
formulas. Mr. Lansing calls a cat a cat, and uses the famous 
word ‘unfriendly,’ even reenforeing it with the word ‘deliberately.’ 
It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the note as a pre- 
liminary to a rupture.” 


‘‘Another pen-written note. 


The English press arc entirely satisfied with both the matter 
and tone of the President’s note. Some papers foresee difficul- 
ties ahead for Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, whose juris- 
diction over the German Admiralty, they allege, is slight. The 
London Daily News says: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the scrupulously diplomatic language used, 


the note undoubtedly is an ultimatum. The outstanding 
feature of the note is the fact that Germany’s action forces 
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NO UNCERTAIN VOICE. 
‘—Daily Graphic (London). 
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THERE IS NQ AMERICAN ‘RIGHT’ TO SHIELD MUNITIONS. 


—© Simplicissimus (Munich), 


GERMAN-AMERICAN, RELATIONS VIEWED FROM TWO SIDES. 


Washington to descend from the general to the particular. The 
last clause of the note puts an ‘end to the negotiations.” 


Much as Berlin would like to delay an answer, says The News, 
circumstances will force the hand of Wilhelmstrasse: 


‘But two considerations make the success of a merely dilatory 
policy doubtful. The very nature of the submarine campaign, if 
continued, makes it extremely difficult to avoid offense, which 
President Wilson has indicated will be regarded as final; and, in 
the second place, there is doubt whether Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s control is at all perfect as far as the German 
Admiralty is concerned. A single intractable submarine com- 
mander may destroy in a few seconds the flimsy fabrie which is 
all that remains of official German-American friendship. We 
hesitate to believe that this will really happen, but German con- 
duct of the war gives no security’ that it will not.” 


A prediction that Germany will find America firmer than she 
expected comes from The Pall Mall Gazette, and it continues: 


“The industry with which Germany’s agents are pursuing 
their campaign of sabotage and strikemongering in American 
factories suggests unbounded faith in the reluctance of the 
United States to protect its dignity by more than words. The 
plainness of the President’s message at any rate is of a kind 
that he who runs amuck may read.” 


The London Daily Mail hints at the possibility of German 
retaliatory action, and continues: 


‘“‘But whatever happens, nothing can detract from the dignity, 
the high-mindedness, and the patient skill with which President 
Wilson, acting’in the name of humanity and from no merely 
national motive, has conducted these difficult negotiations. 

‘‘The United States at this hour is the only champion of the 
rights of neutrals. She will contend for them without com- 
promise and at any cost. That declaration is addrest to-day to 
Wilhelmstrasse, but Downing Street, in its treatment of neutral 
commerce, may well heed it.” 


The Standard differs from its contemporary in thinking that 
the note has a side hit at British naval methods, and says: 


**President Wilson takes his stand on principle. So do we. 
International law explicitly repudiates the principle of the de- 
struction of neutral life, but no less explicitly recognizes the prin- 
ciple of blockade. We are glad to note that the President himself 
admits that cireumstances may necessitate some extension or 
modification of principle, the very point forwhich we were contend- 
ing when we devised the new blockade as our retort to the German 
policy of murder on the high seas. It isa matter of great satisfac- 


tion to us that the note to Germany should forecast a substantial 
identity of view as between the United States and ourselves.” 


ENGLAND WAKING UP 


HE INCURABLE OPTIMISM of England seems to 
have been rudely shocked, and both Government and 
people have begun to realize that all is not well in their 
conduct of the war. A study of the English press shows that the 
people are more alive than the Government to the serious task 
that lies ahead of the nation. A few weeks‘ago this was far from 
being the case. A Swiss professor, writing in the (azette de 
Lausanne, describes his experiences in London in the month of 
May, and remarks upon the imperturbable air of the people: 


‘‘People in London, generally speaking, appear not at all to 
realize the seriousness of the situation. This is especially notice- 
able in the demeanor of a crowd when any one is appealing to the 
people. . . . A twofold tendency is observable. On the one 
hand, there is a certain sentimentalism; on the other, an incredible 
levity. It is impossible not to laugh when one thinks of the de- 
scriptions which Gérmans are fond of giving of a ‘ panic-stricken’ 
England. So far from this being the ease, the English people 
show a great deal too much confidence and calm.”’ 


All this is now ‘changed, and the people are awake to the 
serious pfoblem with which they are confronted. The news- 
papers make no bones about admitting the non-success of both 
the army in the fidld and the organization at home. The Man- 
chester Guardian, a sober journal not given to scare head-lines, 
thus candidly sums up the position: 


‘‘We had hopes three months ago of being through the Darda- 
nelles by this time, and the first of the Turkish lines of defense 
on the peninsula is still uneaptured. It looked as tho by now 
Russia might be approaching Budapest; she is, in fact, preparing 
to resist a campaign for the capture of Warsaw and Litovsk. In 
France, instead of fighting for the line of the Scheldt, where a 
reasonable forecast of the probabilities after Neuve Chapelle 
might have put the battle-front in July, we are, in fact, still in 
front of the German outer lines of defense and may presently be 
defending ourselves against German attacks. Let it f urther be 
admitted that some of these disappointments are due to our own 
mismanagement, that if we had not blundered in the opening of 
the operations in the Dardanelles we might by this time have 
been through, and’ that some of the energy now being given 
the manufacture of munitions might, if it had been applied six 
months ago, have given us Lille by now.” 


Meanwhile, the recently formed Coalition Government does 
not seem to have gained that universal support which a goverl 
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ment. needs to be.successful in war-time, and many strongly 


worded criticisms appear in the press. For example, Mr. Austin 
Harrison, editor of The English Review, writes in the London 


Times: 


“Instead of real government, strong direction, fearless grap- 
pling with the situation, the Cabinet has been increased, tho the 
essential need of the hour is singleness of aim and control. In- 
stead of stopping the disgraceful ‘waste as the result of chaotic 
enlistment, the Coalition does nothing, as if spellbound by its 
own spate of advertisements. . Nothing has been done to sys- 
tematize recruiting; the unmarried are still free to shirk; the 
married go and. throw enormous burdens on the State on the 
most uneconomical and (to the State) evil principle conceivable, 
as. if money was of no matter to the country. Nowhere is there 
any real sign of. the promised reorganization, reconstitution, or 


even understanding of the crisis.” 


The Times indorses Mr. Harrison’s letter and. claims that 
while the people are. awake to the. seriousness of the situation, 


the Government is still asleep. 


It. continues: 


“In obedience to public feeling, political and administrative 


changes. have already been. made. 


Unless proof is given, as we 


believe and trust it will be given, that substantial progress is 
being made toward the fulfilment of the national desire, other 
changes must: follow. They will be imposed by the demand for 


greater efficiency.” 


The first attempt at organization made by the Coalition Gov- 
ernment has not been well received. A National Register has 
been ordered, in which men and women between the ages of 


‘, 














A GERMAN MONOPOLY. 

THE ENGLISHMAN—“T hate this mili- 
tarism, but—how can I get the equivalent 
myself ?”” —© Ulk (Berlin). 


- been devoted to 





fifteen and sixty-four are 
asked to furnish partic- 
ulars regarding them- 
selves and to indicate in 
what way they are fitted 
to render service to the 
nation. Most of the re- 
views eonsider this de- 
vice as admirable in 
theory but unworkable 
in practise. The Lon- 
don New Statesman 
thinks that— 


“If any attempt is 
ever made—which we 
doubt—to use it... 
before some years have 
the 
training of the staff, the 
detailed revision of the 
entries, and the evolu- 
tion of the: necessary 
technique, the result, 
we venture to predict, 
will only be chaos. . 
For the moment we 
shall all be very busy 
giving and taking names, 
but in six months’ time 
there will be millions of 
people who, finding that 
no advantage has been 
taken of their patriotic 
offers of service, will 
conclude — and justly, 


* since their offers were 


invited—that the Gov- 


tment has failed to organize its resources and that the affairs 
the nation are in a greater muddle than ever.” 


The London Nation says: 


“Such a measure is a mere negation of government. At such 
‘moment it is the business of a ministry to organize the country, 
tot to ask the country to organize itself. The State has its eyes 
and ears... . A Government which does not know its own 
mind, and can not construct its own machinery, has no right to 
call on the nation to think and act for it.” 


Many of the English papers think the National Register is 





241 


being compiled when too late to be effective. 
New Witness remarks: 


Thus the London 


“Had it been attempted at the beginning of the war, before 
the great rush of recruits took place and before men engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions and in auxiliary trades were un- 
wisely permitted to enlist, we believe that it might have been 
of the utmost value. Its value is enormously diminished by its 











Copyrighted by the Internatiunal News Service. 
KITCHENER AND ASQUITH IN FRANCE. 
The somewhat bucolic figure of Premier Asquith suggests that 
the quality of ‘‘Push and Go" so beloved of Mr. Lloyd-George is 
absent from the make-up of the Prime Minister. This may 


perhaps account, so the London Daily Mail broadly hints, for 
the muddled condition of things in England. 











postponement to a time when nearly all the mischief it is de- 
signed to avert has been done and is probably irremediable.”’ 


Undisturbed by violent criticism, the English Government 
considers that the nation has swung from undue optimism to 
unreasonable pessimism, and Mr. Bonar Law, Colonial Minister 
and formerly Leader of the Opposition, voiced these sentiments 
at a meeting in the Guildhall, when he said: 


“Till a short time ago there was a feeling of optimism:in this 
country greater than the circumstances justified, and I am in- 
clined to think that now, in some quarters at least, there is a 
feeling of pessimism which is just’ as little justified.” 


In this connection the Manchester Guardian insists that— 


“Very much depends on our keeping up a high spirit, for if we 
do not think that we are going to win we shall not win. | High 
animal spirits are one of the country’s most formidable assets 
in war, and we must be careful not to lose them. That does not, 
of course, mean that thinking so will make things so. War is 
absolutely: merciless in the way that it instantly exposes hollow 
phrases, rhetorical ambiguities, and the weakness that comes 
from make-believe and insincerity. Single and sincere thinking 
and the action that expresses it are the only things that can 
survive in such a furnace. It is the duty of every one to be doing 
something toward the war or its support, and the man who is 
doing nothing is not merely useless, but a positive danger to the 
State. Having got that principle clear, and put at the head of 
affairs the men who can best do the service and have the wisdom 
and the will to conquer, we have gone far to protect ourselves 
against both the optimists and the pessimists.” 
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GERMAN HATRED OF HATE 


be provoking opposition in learned and religious quar- 
ters in Germany, and some of the most influential papers 


AS A WAR-CRY the famous Gott Strafe England seems to 


have published articles protesting against exhibitions of organized 
hatred against England and the singing of Ernst Lissauer’s 

















THE AMERICAN PEACE-PLANT. 


The methods are different, but the end is the same—they are 
all after the Presidency. —© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


, 


‘‘Hymn of. Hate.’’ This sentiment is also echoed in Austria, 
where the Neue Freie Presse, one of the most prominent papers in 
Vienna, publishes an article by ‘‘a member of the Austrian Upper 
House,” who states that ‘‘hate has no place in politics, and those 
who engage in public life must look to the future,’ and then 
points out that ‘“‘every one who fans the flame of hate against 
England in Austria merely succeeds in welding more firmly the 
links that unite London and Petrograd”; thus, he concludes, 
‘‘we only render more difficult our position in the negotiations 
that must follow the war without having helped our allies in 
any way.” 

As is natural, the most emphatic German protests come from 
the clergy of various denominations. A prominent Catholic 
divine, writing in the Hanover Deutsche Volkszeitung, remarks: 


‘“Whoever thinks that he can help the Fatherland by encourag- 
ing this sort of German hatred may do it at his own risk. On 
our side, however, we should be guilty of neglect if we did not 
raise a warning voice against it. A hatred such as is now being 
preached is unchristian, and unworthy of the German nation.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung has a long article from the pen of Dr. 
Ernst Troeltsch, the well-known Heidelberg professor, who says: 


‘‘Hate may at first inspire courage and energy in attack, but 
in the long run it is bad polities. It leads to a troubled and fantas- 
tic policy of sentiment which afterward can not be carried out, 
and leaves behind a dangerous disappointment. . . . Especially is 
hate a bad counselor in the case of England. It prevents us 
from appreciating the position correctly; it leads to an under- 
estimation of the enemy’s strength, and renders difficult the 
renewed and unavoidable contact after the war. 

“But apart from all this, one thing is certain, all systematic 
substitution of our old German humanity by simple national 
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egotism, all permanent concentration of our feelings upon an- 
tagonism, are dangerous to ourselves.” 

The famous Munich surgeon, Prof. Wilhelm Herzog, has an 
article on the question in Das Forum, quoted by the Berlin 
Vorwarts, in which he belabors his fellow scientists, Professors 
Haeckel and Ostwald, for indulging in what he terms “‘ paroxysms 
of fury,’”’ and proceeds to ask: 

‘Did we, and do we, hate England? Is there any such a hate 
outside the ranks of professional lyrical poets and other ip- 
tellectuals of the same stamp? 

‘‘We hate neither the English, nor the French, nor the Russian 
people. We only hate those who are responsible for the present 
war. There are everywhere erratic ‘idealists’; it is they who 
exhaust themselves in sentiments of national hostility.” 


The London Times notes Professor Troeltsch’s article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, and thus comments: 
‘The Germans are slowly learning that, in spite of their great 


achievements and still greater pretensions, they are subject to 
the same laws as other human beings. The truth is gradually 
pressing home to them that their own fortitude and tenacity are 
not based on theatrical hate and. presumptuous frenzy, but on 
much more solid qualities which, despite the contemptible 
associations of such ‘ideas, are indistinguishable from the old- 
fashioned virtues of self-sacrifice and restraint.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt, in an article on the futility of hatred, 
calls attention to the absence of this sentiment in England, and 
features the experiences of a correspondent who had returned 
from London after living there for some months during the war. 
Among other things, he says: 


“Hatred against Germany does not exist, and the great wave 
of hatred that one encounters on arriving in Germany is quite for- 
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A JUMPING GUN. 


This Servian gun, taken while shelling an Austrian position. shows 
the vigorous kick that makes resighting frequently necessary. 











eign, and indeed incomprehensible, to the English. . - . Educated 
Englishmen with whom I spoke have a deep aversion for the 
fabulous being whom they call the ‘War-Lord,’ who, they think, 
completely rules Germany and of whose non-existence not even 
the best educated people can be convinced. Such ordinary 
people as butchers, bakers, salesmen, or workmen do not under- 
stand hatred between peoples, and see in this mighty wat only 8 
contest between two giants, England and Germany.” 
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AERIAL DEFENSE 


invasion by an armed enemy believe that our efforts to repair 

this lack should be not in the direction of increased strength 
of fortification, but in that of improved devices for aerial flight. 
One of these is Henry A. Wise Wood, a well-known writer on 
aviation, who, in an address before the naval session of the 
National Peace and Preparation Conference, held in New York, 
June 14 and 15, recommended strongly a course of this kind. Our 
quotations are from ‘a report in Flying (New York, July). The 
speaker accepts Mahan’s doctrine that the Navy is our first line 
of defense, and points out that the air-ship and the water-ship 
must therefore work in conjunction. This means, he thinks, 
that every naval vessel must carry aeroplanes as she would carry 
small boats. Of the uses of the aeroplane afloat he observes: 


Si: E CRITICS who lament our lack of preparation against 


“Tt is an incomparable scout. Having three times the speed 
of a ship of the line it may go far afield in its work and regain its 
vessel at will, and with a trained observer and a wireless outfit 
it ean communicate its discoveries while within fifty miles of its 
base. It is the natural enemy of the submarine, being able to 
detect the latter tho deeply submerged—as the fish-hawk finds 
the fish—and to outdistance it.in a race for any given point, 
while a submarine awash is in jeopardy from its bombs. In com- 
petent quarters it is believed that had the Lusitania by day an 
aerial consort. aloft she could not so easily have been caught. 
Likewise, the aeroplane is the enemy of the mine, for from its 
position overhead these also are easily détected. 

“Again, the aeroplane is an indispensable aid in gun-fire, par- 
ticularly where the range has got beyond the reach of the mast- 
head spotters, as well as where indirect fire is necessary, as at 
the Dardanelles. As a weapon of offense, also, it has extraor- 
dinary uses, for it can sink small craft, even merchant-vessels, 
and harass all ships of war. It can aid landing parties by dis- 
closing the nature and location of a defense, and throw that 
defense into confusion. by harassing its troops and shelling its 
depots and transports from the air.” 


The work of Admiral Fiske in developing the seaplane into a 
torpedo-boat was announced in the daily papers a few days ago, 
yet here we have the news of it in this address in New York City 
in mid-June. As we read: 


“And there is still another and most important function which 
the seaplane is being fitted to perform in: offensive operations. 
It is a potential torpedoist having extremely dangerous possi- 
bilities, and may soon become a greater menace to ships asurface 
than is the submarine. Following upon the successful experi- 
ments of Captain Guidoni of the Italian Navy, Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske has suceeeded: in converting the seaplane into 
an aerial torpedo-craft, and so arranging it that from it a tor- 
pedo may be launched with ease and precision. Such a craft 
may attack by night, is difficult to hit, is possest of more speed 
than has anything afloat, may be carried concealed aboard ship, 
and a respectably large fleet may be built. for the cost’ of one 
submarine. So it appears that the submarine is not to have the 
last word in the battle of weapons.” 


Of the value of the dirigible Mr. Wise Wood thinks we can not 
yet speak with certainty. The performances of its best repre- 
sentative, the Zeppelin, have not, he feels, been of sufficient 
effect to justify the claims made for it. As a long-distance carrier 
it Surpasses the aeroplane’s present radius and capacity, but 
its bulk, its slowness, its vulnerability, its inflammability, its 
dependence upon its own base, and its great cost »mpt him, he 
‘ays, to advise that it be given no more than a min: - part in our 
system of defense. -He goes on: ‘6 


“For our own coasts, at our second line of defense, Mr. John 


ays Hammond, Junior, has devised an admirable system of 
surveillance, 


Mr. Hammond suggests that inexpensive radio- 


receiving stations be set up alongshore one hundred miles apart 
and each equipped with an aeroplane fitted with wireless. Such 
an outfit properly handled would be an invaluable aid..to 
our established coast-defenses as well as to our mobile:forces. 
These are dark days for the old order of things, and‘ there are 
persons who hold in greater likelihood the landing of troops 
from transports at out-of-the-way places upon our coasts than an 
attack by a battle-fleet upon the defenses of our seaports. Un- 
doubtedly in times of action such a landing would occur did our 
naval defense break down. Then Mr. Hammond's coast-patrol 
would prove a tragically important link between the silent, 
newsless sea and our apprehensive forces ashore. ; 

‘*Denied aeroplanes, our coast-defenses as well as our ships are 
no longer modernly efficient. Whether ashore or afloat a gun 
that is aerially eyeless is blind in the modern sense of the word. 
With its rapidly increasing bore and heightening angle of eleva- 
tion the growing gun is fast passing in range beyond ‘the ability 
of the observer aground to spot its shots. But the aeroplane 
now adds miles to the gunner’s vision. ; 

‘*As for its value to our mobile forces ashore, little need be 
said of the aeroplane. The news of the day, of any day, furnishes 
in more convincing language than any man can use the stupen- 
dous need in military operations which is satisfied by this mar- 
velous vehicle of the. air, by this simple American invention. 
What indeed might not have happened to France had she failed 
of the foresight which led her to snatch from our: nest the 
fledgling and make of it her national bird? Only her enemies 
know. 

“In aeronautic preparedness ashore France has given us a 
lesson that it is unthinkable we should have failed to learn. And 
our military,no less than our naval forces, should be put upon a 
modern aerial footing without a moment of unnecessary delay. 
Our militia also should be equipped and trained, while a reserve 
of practised pilots should be maintained, to be drawn upon in 
emergency. 

“To create such a reserve, as well as to raise the efficiency 
of our postal service, advantage should promptly be taken of 
the request of the Postmaster-General that he be permitted to 
establish aerial routes wherever they may prove to be. advan- 
tageous. It must not be supposed, however, that from such a 
reserve, or from among civilian flyers, it may be hoped to ob- 
tain military observers in times of war. Reconnaissance requires 
the specialist, and only those trained in obscure military phe- 
nomena can possibly be of service at the observer’s desk of an 
aeroplane.” 


To what extent should we aerialize our forces? asks Mr. Wise 
Wood. At the last session of Congress the General Board of 
the Navy asked for $5,000,000—but one-third the cost of a 
battle-ship—to be used in putting the Navy upon an effective 
aerial footing. The Secretary, on the other hand, thought that 


-no aerial appropriation whatever was necessary, as he could 


draw funds enough from the various bureaus... The Chief of the 


‘Bureau of Aeronautics then asked for $1,200,000, the appropria- 


tion of which was strenuously resisted by the Chairman of the 
House Appropriation Committee, Mr. Fitzgerald, who thought 
$300,000 aplenty, and scoffed at the General Board. Finally, 
$1,000,000 was given, but for some unexplained reason little 
progress seems to have been made. The writer goes on: 


“The War Department, on the other hand, has shown intelli- 
gent activity from the moment the aeroplane became a usable 
vehicle, but unfortunately because of the ignorance of those 
in Congress who have controlled its appropriations it has been 
permitted to make but little, if any, progress in aeronautics. 

“As to what is to be the attitude of the next Congress with 
respect to the now vital subject of our aerial defense, none of us 
knows, but it is fair to assume that its members, because of the 
war and because of our work, will have seen a great light, and 
that the derisive laughter which used to assail applicants for 
money to be spent upon aeronautics will no longer be fashionable 
in the halls of Congress.” 
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doesn’t realize that equi 
soldiers with rifles is oad re ping 
and replacing each rifle with 
a new or repaired one every 
five weeks (as i is found nee essary 
in Europe) is another. 

“He does not grasp the ter- 
rific burden laid upon indus. 
trial plants because of the ex. 
cessive wear and tear on their 
products, as evidenced by the 
reduction of the normal fiye- 
year life of a transport motor- 
car to the brief span of ten days, 

“It is upto you who ean re- 
alize these things to enlighten 
your Congressman. He should 
know you well enough to know 
that you are not a dollar-chas- 
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From ** The American Machinit,” New York. 


AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 





A cad \ this country do not make plain 
‘, mh fy to our representatives the mean- 
\ ing of common-sense prepared- 


ness, who will? 

““And common-sense _ pre- 
paredness simply means know- 
ing how, if necessary, to util- 


The relation of arsenal employees and trained soldiers now in the United States to those needed for a ize quickly - our enormous 
nation-sized war. Organization of private factories as auxiliary reserves is urged as a remedy. industrial resources. It means 


OUR MECHANICAL UNPREPAREDNESS 


F WARSHOULD COME, who would make our ammunition? 
l At present our Army depends wholly on the Government 

arsenals. The Frankford Arsenal, the only one in the coun- 
try fitted to make field-ammunition, turned out, in 1913, 36,184 
shells averaging three-inch size—about enough to last fifteen 
minutes in an up-to-date battle. In 1914, by running three 
shifts a day, they ran the total up to 102,818, which might 
possibly last an hour! How on earth does Germany keep up her 
supply? It is because, says John H. Van Deventer in The 
American Machinist, she has ‘‘mixed preparation with common 
sense”’ by not discouraging the private machine-shop. ‘*They 
have thoroughly organized and utilized every available facility 
for producing munitions of war.’’ Every little shop in the 
country is working to the limit of its output, and the capabilities 
of them all were investigated and charted by the Government 
long ago, as part of the business of getting ready. This, says Mr. 
Van Deventer, is what is enabling the Germans to put up such 
a remarkable fight. He suggests that we also mix common 
sense, in the same way, with whatever little preparation we may 
conclude to be necessary. This advice is prompted by reading 
Secretary Daniels’s advice to the effect that the Government 
should be prepared to manufacture every war-implement and 
war-munition. This, Mr. Van Deventer thinks, is worse than 
foolishness; it is madness, and he urges a campaign of sugges- 
tion that will stir Congress to action. He writes: 


‘If we should ever have a war, you and | will want our country 
to win. And if we should be defeated, or if the war should be 
unduly prolonged simply because those in authority neglected 
to organize our industrial resources properly, we would hold them 
guilty of gross incompetence. If, knowing these facts to be true, 
we do not preach the doctrine of common-sense preparedness, we 
ourselves are guilty of gross neglect. 

““Your Congressman is not a mechanic. It is unlikely that he 
knows the difference between a lathe and a planer. He has no 
conception of the time required to transform a plant from an es- 
tablished to a new product. He doesn’t realize that one field- 
gun can easily fire in one day all of the shells that 300 mechanics 
can produce in a week. He doesn’t know that it is impossible 
to expand a few arsenals suddenly to a hundred times their 
normal capacity, and that such an expansion of mechanical re- 
sources would be possible only by utilizing hundreds of private 
shops. He doesn’t know what limit-gages are, or that jigs and 
fixtures take time to build, and that it is a hard job to make in a 
hurry something that you know absolutely nothing about. He 


an emphatic correction of such 
misleading fallacies as the one which would confinc our me- 
chanical defenses strictly to Government arsenals.”’ 


To transform our present Army of 150,000 men (couxting 
militia) into a fighting force of even 600,000 would be a mighty 
task. But it would be insignificant, compared with the job of 
expanding our 5,000 arsenal-workers into an industrial force 
sufficient to supply the 600,000 with ammunition. 





Areas of rectangles are in proportion to the corresponding numerical 


a Men needed 
Men to make 
employed munitions 
in the for a nation- 
U S. arsenals: sized war, 
today, 5,000 600,000 




















Trained Trained 
soldiers soldiers 
available necessary 
in the for a 
U.S. nation- 
to-day, sized war, 
150,000 600,000 














A QUERY. 


“If we restrict our production of munitions to Government a 
where would the industrial reserves come from in case of war? 
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A PEEP THROUGH A PERISCOPE 


N BUILDING YOUR SUBMARINE you may now have 
| your choice of periscopes. In an article contributed to 

tn Nature (Paris, June 26), Mr. Ernest Coustet describes 
no less than ten types, and presumably this catalog by no 
means exhausts the possibilities. Simple as the instrument 
may seem, says Mr. Coustet, its construction has proved a 
complicated problem for the opticians. The simplest form is.a 
yertical steel tube about 20 feet long, with a reflecting prism at 
the top and the lenses of a telescope at the bottom. It is, in 
fact, a simple telescope whose line of sight ‘“‘turns a cornet” 
from horizontal to verti- 
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WAR AND QUACKERY 


RAUDULENT PROMOTERS of all sorts of alleged 
F electrical devices for the treatment of disease are scored 

editorially by The Electrical Review (London), which 
asserts that the large number of wounded and convalescent 
soldiers now in England give these gentry an opportunity for 
exploiting their wares, of which they are not at all slow in making 
use. The writer explains that he holds “‘no special brief for the 
qualified medical man,” but he does hold a brief, he says, “against 
those who, with the aid of newspaper advertisement and pseudo- 
scientific pretenses, are ready to take unfair advantage of the 
opportunity to batten 





eal as it passes through 
the prism. This instru- 
ment takes in 45 degrees 
of the horizon, or one- 
eighth the total field, at 
By turning 
the tube on its axis, the 
rest’ comes into. sight 
suceessively. Says Mr. 
Coustet, in substance: 


“This periscope gives 
very clear images, but 
as it can be used with 
only one eye at a time 
itdoes not allow of dis- 
tinguishing the different 
planes of vision very 
well, and tires the ob- 
server's eye rather 
quickly. Binocular 
periscopes have been 
attempted, but lumi- 
nosity is lost by gaining 
the advantage of stereo- 
scopic vision. 

“The so-called com- 
bination periscope al- 
lows of vision with both 
eyes, tho it is not 
stereoscopic. A real 
image is thrown on a 
ground - glass __—sereen, 
much like that of a 
photograph- camera; it 








THROUGH THE PERISCOPE. 


A complete ring-shaped image of the horizon surrounds an enlarged direct image. 


on the earnings or sav- 
ings. of poor and rich 
alike.”” He goes on: 


“Consider a few of 
the conditions that ob- 
tain at the moment, and 
will almost inevitably 
become the more acute 
the longer the war lasts. 
The number of returned 
wounded British  sol- 
diers probably runs in- 
to six figures, many of 
them having no medical 
claims under National 
Insurance; hundreds of 
thousands of men and 
women are in anxiety 
for their relatives with 
the Forees; profession- 
al men and families have 
been reduced in cireum- 
stances; the number of 
doctors is depleted, and 
those at home are over- 
worked; the hospitals 
can not handle ordinary 
non-urgent cases as ex- 
peditiously as a year 
ago, war eases right- 
ly having preferential 
treatment. In conjune- 
tion with these condi- 
tions, bear in mind that 
the working classes have 








may be looked at with 


the two eyes, but no impression of depth and space is given. 
The sereen avoids excessive fatigue, but it can be used only in 
bright light. The size of the image is often insufficient to bring 
out detail. To obtain greater enlargement without diminishing 
clearness too much, magnifying-lenses are sometimes added. 
“The preceding periscopes do not enable a commander to 
take a rapid survey of the horizon; it takes five to ten, seconds 
tomake a complete cirele. Again, the observer must himself move 
around with the eyepiece. If the image is to remain upright 
without moving the eyepiece, it is necessary to use a com- 
pensatory prism whose movement makes up for that of the 
eyepiece. 
_ This is the principle of the panoramic periscope whose tube 
is fixt and bears at its summit a glass bulb containing a re- 
fleeting prism mounted on a base that may be turned with a 
handle. There is a compensating prism that turns at half the 
speed and keeps the image straight. 

To observe successively all points of the horizon, it suffices 
to turn the crank, without its being necessary for either observer 
or eyepiece to change place. 

a Nevertheless, however rapid the operation, it does not enable 
Ps observer to see the whole horizon at once. This is realized in 
© Periscope with ring-shaped eyepiece. At the top of the tube 
8 &ring-shaped lens which refracts toward the base of the tube 
Amey reach it from all sides. A panoramic image is thus 
obtained that includes all surrounding objects, tho they appear 
Staller and more distant than with the naked eye. The observer 
re. Sees, in the center of the panoramic image, a portion of 
field on a larger seale,” 








more money to handle, 
and are too ready to 
spend it, and we see the possibilities of a rich harvest for those 
who make a business of playing upon the feelings of people 
suffering either genuinely or imaginatively from neurotic 
and other disorders.” 


The law should be invoked against such impostors, the writer 
urges, but it should divide the sheep from the goats: 


“We speak with aripened experience of the methods employed 
in the past by sharks of the kind referred to; we know something 
of the lengths to which they can go, the profits that they make, and 
the receptivity of theeasily deluded mind, when we express a hope 
that the powers in authority will keep a careful watch over this 
matter. Pills and potions, and such like, are not our commodity, 
and we may properly leave them to others, but where electromedi- 
cal ‘remedies,’ devices, and appliances are in question there is a 
need for warning from those who recognize the dangers. Such warn- 
ing is not only necessary in the interests of the uninitiated public, 
but also in the interests of legitimate electromedical and electro- 
therapeutic science and practise. Properly applied, electricity has 
boundless possibilities for promoting and restoring health, but 
some of our older readers will remember how.in days gone by an 
extensive traffic in electrical nostrums, which failed to cure, gave 
a serious setback to legitimate effort. Genuine electrothera- 
peutics have advanced wondrously. in recent years in our hospitals 
and elsewhere, and hundreds of thousands of sufferers have 
benefited from the boon thus placed at their disposal when 
applied by experienced men. There is a danger that at such a 
time as this, these and others may confuse the genuine and the 
spurious.” 





LIQUORS NO LONGER “DRUGS” 


ITHERTO whisky and brandy have figured ‘officially 
H as “‘drugs” in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, which is the 

authoritative list of medicinal preparations recognized 
by physicians. This list is now in process of revision, and the 
committee in charge have voted to remove whisky and brandy 
from it. Exactly what effect this will have upon the retail trade 
in alcoholics carried on through the medium of drug-stores 
seems a little doubtful. It is probable that many druggists may 
consider it a relief to be freed from the necessity of dealing in 
liquors. Says the editor of Weekly Drug Markets (New York, 
July 14): 


~ “The announcement that the Committee of Revision have 
voted by the narrow margin of 26 to 24 to exclude whisky and 
brandy from the forthcoming edition of the United States Phar- 
macopeeia will be looked upon by many in-the trade as the 
culmination of a contfoversy that has been the subject of much 
discussion. Many druggists have soid these liquors for medicinal 
purposes under the customary restrictive measures imposed by 


the national and State 
authorities, being /) YT 
guided in their action === eeyY, Yf Uf 
by the beliéf that they EN = Yy Yy l/ 
had a right and duty $= Ue YY 
to supply all medic- WY 
inal remedies, and ~\ 
that as whisky and 
brandy were officially 
recognized in the 
Pharmacopeia they 
were in good stand- 
ing as ‘remedies.’ 
‘But the sentiment 
has strongly devel- 
oped within recent 
years, among reputa- 
ble pharmacists and 
medical men, that 
liquors should be de- 
leted from the Phar- 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE LEVEE 


sk PRINCIPAL METHOD hitherto used to contro} 
the great western rivers and guard against damage ip 
flood-time has been to build embankments on both sides, 
thus trying to prevent the river from overflowing its banks. The 
natural method of relief, which the rivers used until the white 
man came to bother them, was to spread out over the wide 
flood-plain which they had made. Left to itself, the Mississippi, 
in spots, may be anywhere from half a mile to ten miles wide, 
according to the stage of the water. This natural use of the 
flood-plain, however, does not suit man at all. The plain is very 
fertile, so he plants corn and wheat on it and raises bumper 
crops. He erects factories and warehouses on it, for he wants 
them close to the river’s normal channel. When the river pro- 
ceeds to utilize the plain as a safety-valve, just as it always has 
done for centuries, it interferes with man’s farms and factories, 
destroying property and drowning men, women, and children; 
and there is a great outcry. Levees are built to keep the river 
from using its safety- 
valve. The results 
have never been satis-. 
factory, but alterna- 
tive plans, however 
attractive on paper, 
have not appealed to 
the residents of the 
flood-districts. Mis- 
takes in all these 
plans, we are told by 
George Marvin in 
an article on “The 
Sovereignty of the 
Mississippi” in The 
World’s Work (New 
York, August), have 





macopeia on the 
ground that they are 
not distinctly medic- 
inal agents and are 
not necessary in the 
production of official medicinal preparations. In the present 
Pharmacopeeia, neither whisky nor brandy is directed to be 
used in the manufacture of other preparations, so. that their 
retention in the official guide up to the present time must be 
considered solely on the ground of their possible use as medicinal 
agents. In the face of the sentiment as to the actual remedial 
value of these spirits, from a medical point of view at least, it 
would seem that ‘Othello’s ocecupation’s gone.’ 

“The fear has been exprest in some quarters that this elim- 
ination may make it impossible for druggists after January 
1 next to sell whisky or brandy without taking out a saloon 
license. But this contention is largely problematical. Many 
druggists will welcome the failure officially to recognize these 
spirits as an excuse to relieve them from taking out a license and 
its accompanying restrictive regulations which have proved so 
onerous to well-meaning men. We have heard many druggists 
declare that the quantities of these products sold by them in 
response to legitimate demands were inconsequential, and from 
such sales they never realized, directly or indirectly, enough to 
pay the cost of the special tax certificate required by the Internal- 
Revenue authorities. One can well believe that as a matter of 
financial interest such sales have not been worth the effort and 
responsibility they cost, while as a nuisance and demoralizing 
agency they have always required caution and discriminating 
judgment. 

‘** With the elimination of whisky and brandy from the Pharma- 
copéeia, the fact that the druggist does not keep them for sale as 
medicines can not be urged as a blot upon his professional repu- 
tation. The liquor situation has been one of the most un- 
satisfactory subjects with which the druggist has had to deal, 
and the pharmacist who does not wish to have himself classed as 
a liquor-dealer, or subject himself to espionage or the risks of 

prosecution for acts he can not foresee, will undoubtedly indorse 
the verdict of the Pharmacopeeial Revision Committee.” 


THE MEANDERING MISSISSIPPI, 


A bend where a steamboat 20 miles away by channel can be seen across a mile of land. 





generally come from 
treating the river as 
if it were a canal, or 
a lake, or a Bay of 
Fundy. Extremists of all types, he says, make the same kind of 
mistake: those who would double-track the river all the way 
from Cairo to New Orleans; those who would make’ counties 
into impounding reservoirs; and those who advocate diverting 
the levee appropriations from up-river States into the carving 
out of new channels in the form of outlets south of Red River 
landing. The cranks who would make a 600-mile cataract by 
cutting through all the bends between Kentucky and the 
Gulf make this mistake, and so do the levees-only enthusiasts 
who would make a colossal canal out of the Mississippi, no 
matter what happened at the source or Gulf ends of it. He 
goes on: 


“The objections to levees are collectable under two heads: 
first, the scientific objections to the levee method of dealing with 
the flood- and navigation-problems of great rivers; and secondly, 
the political, sectional objections which arise from a very human 
reluctance in one locality to see so much money spent in another. 
In each class of objection there is a certain element of justice. 
For example, it may be well maintained that the governmental 
‘protection’ of alluvial lands along the Mississippi River. if not 
primarily a work of reclamation, at least has reclamation and 
land-development as a very important by-product. The great 
basins of the St. Francis, the Yazoo, and the Tensas were, before 
the building of the levees, subject to the burden of storing sur- 
plus waters of the Mississippi during the spring floods. They 
were overflowed almost annually. 

‘Unquestionably, the expenditure of millions of Federal money 
in levee-construction, which has fortified these great basins with 
twenty-five-dollars-a-yard ramparts all along their river-borders, 
has directly increased the value of all the protected private land 
behind these ramparts. Levees have made drainage companies, 
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development companies; levees have made levee boards, and 
levees have made money. 

“One of the best instances of the way in which an ambitious 
development company has profited by the protection afforded by 
levees in reclaiming great areas of swamp-land is found in the 
St. Francis Basin. This company, with offices at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., began in 1901 to drain por- 
tions of seven counties, at that time con- 
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‘ 


which back up great irrigation-projects of the West. The history 
of the levee system along the Mississippi River is simply an 
episode in the long struggle of mankind from time immemorial to 
reclaim for cultivation all fertile alluvial plains of rivers all over 
the world. Money can not be expended for a better purpose. But 
it ought to be properly spent; it ought to be used, not Wasted.” 





sisting chiefly of cypress swamp. The 





land was submerged’ by the overflow of 
the main stream of the Mississippi and 
the Little River clear up to the ’Frisco 
Railroad tracks, where they seek high 
land back on the foothills of the Ozarks. 
Here and there over that area, land could 
be bought for $2 an acre or less. Since 
1901 about 25,000 (?) acres have been 
cleared by this company and put under. 
cultivation by purchasers. 

“To drain extensive swamp-areas by 
the dredging methods now employed 
costs from $6 to $12 an acre. - To that 
you must add from $20 to $30 more an 


plant anything in the ground the land -has 
inereased in value, by the work put into 
it, fifteen times or more. 

“The character of the soil would justify 
an even greater expenditure than this, 
and elsewhere in the Delta the expenses 
of complete reclamation run as high as 


+ : Re ate al mnt Prior to the flood of 1913, corn and alfalfa flourished in the drainage-district north of Cairo, 
$75 an acre. In this deep alluvion no Illinois, protected by dikes built and maintained by local taxation. 


commercial fertilizer or manure is needed. 
Thirty-five bushels of wheat an acre is 








BEFORE THE LEVEES GAVE WAY. 








only a fair average for such land; fifty, 

sixty, and even seventy-five bushels are quoted in several parts 
of Arkansas and Missouri. Off the same acreage, without fer- 
tilizer, and sometimes without even plowing, come from twelve 
to fifteen bushels of threshed peas and a-ton of pea-hay, worth 
$15 a ton. 

“Land with that amount of fertility in it is easily worth $100 
to $125 an acre, so that it may readily be seen that there are 
at least reasonable profits for the development companies and 
the real-estate agencies which work with them. ...... 

“What is being carried out in the St. Francis Basin other 
companies are pushing in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
More than 1,000 miles of these drainage-canals have been dug in 
the alluvial Delta since 1901, and this enormous system, with the 
thousands of acres of rich agricultural land which it makes pos- 


The national Government, Mr. Marvin thinks, is bearing too 
much of the cost of levee- and revetment-work in some parts of 
the Mississippi Valley. In the St. Francis Basin the advance in 
valuation of over $100 an acre, in some cases, is due directly, he 
asserts, to the closure of the St, Francis Basin by Government 
levees. Yet these lands have not contributed, on an average, 
more than $5 an acre toward this insurance. Farther south, in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, the local authorities have in the past 
done their full share in paying for river protection. But nearly 
all of them now are trying to get the Federal Government to 
bear all the expenses in the future, which. Mr. Marvin thinks is 
unfair. He goes on: 








AFTER THE FLOOD. 


The same kind of land in the same drainage-district as shown in the other view, after the 
double break in the “‘ Big Four"’ levee railroad-embankment north of Cairo. 
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“Another objection to the levee sys- 
tem, and another grievance against the 
way in which the problem of the Great 
Water has hitherto been approached, is 
to be found in the ineffective expenditure 
of such appropriations as have already 
been made, an ineffectiveness, however, 
which is more apparent than real. There 
are two reasons for this apparent waste- 
fulness. In the first place, it has been 
very difficult for the engineers to figure 
accurately on the data provided by differ- 
ent floods and the whimsical history of 
the river; in the second place, the fram- 
ers of legislation have been faint-hearted 
and pusillanimous in going before the 
country for appropriations. ...... 

“Senator Newland’s titanic legislation, 
advocating the appropriation of $600,- 
000,000 for waterways all over the United 
States, sets aside only $100,000,000 for 
the Mississippi. portion. 

“The truth of the matter seems to be 
that the cost of an efficient system on 








‘ible for cultivation and habitation, is dependent upon protec- 
tion from the Great River. 

‘The association of these development and reclamation in- 
lerests with the efforts of their representatives in Congress to 
‘cure insurance from the river risk is perfectly natural, precisely 
mthe same category with legitimate conservation interests 


the Mississippi will be materially greater 
than any official estimate yet presented 
to Congress. . . . If we are ever going to get anywhere with 
this Mississippi problem, we have got to divorce the whole 
subject of its cost from the false economy which has always 
been injected into its discussion. If to’ deal finally with this 
great problem involves the expenditure of more than $200,- 
000,000, the money would be well spent.” 
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LIGHT ON THE 


| “\HE BIGGEST FIGHT for academic freedom yet 

launched in an American university, so his friends 

predict, will soon be in progress, with Dr. Scott Nearing 
as its storm-center. A few weeks ago, when the board of trustees 
dropt Dr. Nearing from the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the fact was given an immediate and sensational 
prominence in_the press. Then, because Dr. Nearing said 
nothing and the board offered no explanation, the incident 
dropt into the background, leaving behind, however, a piqued 
public interest. Altho Dr. Nearing is still silent and the trustees 
have not yet spoken officially, we are now able to gather together - 
testimony which throws some light on both sides of a case 
which, the radical New York Masses predicts will mark ‘the 
beginning of a real revolt of the academic profession against the 
tyranny of capital.”” This prediction is supported by the pub- 
lished protests of university teachers in many sections of the 
country, and by the fact that in the University of Pennsylvania 
itself a committee of alumni and professors has been organized 
in defense of academic freedom. 

Dr. Nearing had for some years held the post of assistant 
professor of political eeonomy in the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The story of his dismissal, as told 
to a representative of the New York American by George Whar- 
ton Pepper, one of the anti-Nearing trustees, is as follows: 

‘*Dr. Nearing’s name came before the trustees at their last 
meeting in the regular manner. He had been indorsed.by Dean 
McCrea for another term, and it is customary for the trustees 
to act favorably in such cases. Still it was in their: power to 
turn down the application if they saw fit. 

‘*A motion was made that Dr. Nearing be engaged for another 
term, but another member of the board raised the question 
whether he was not a greater liability than an asset. There 
was considerable discussion over the matter, and it was ultimately 


decided that he was a liability that the university should not 
carry.” 


? 


After making this statement, Mr. Pepper became reticent, 
explaining that ‘‘the situation is a very delicate one,”’ that ‘‘ the 
board acted within their charter rights,” and that ‘‘ Dr. Nearing 
has made no request for an explanation of his dismissal.’’ Asked 
if there was ‘‘ever a charge against the private conduct of Dr. 
Nearing,” or if he was irreligious, Mr. Pepper replied with an 
emphatic negative, adding: ‘‘Dr. Nearing, for all the trustees 
know of him, was a most exemplary young professor, and I have 
heard from his associates that he was a deeply religious man.”’ 
In response to other questions Mr. Pepper admitted that Dr. 
Nearing had been characterized by one of the trustees as ‘‘the 
Billy Sunday of the university world,” and he exprest a per- 
sonal belief that the young professor ‘‘could be of greater benefit 
to the community as a free-lance.’”’ Mr. Pepper concluded with 
the following comment on the wider aspect of the case: 

“Tt may be that this controversy will result in much good to 
the universities throughout the world. The question has been 
raised as to the dangers of permitting a university to be governed 
by a board of trustees in which the faculty have no voting 
voice. I, for one, will be glad to see this question thrashed out 
in the open, as the welfare of our universities is at stake.” 


Dispatches state that Dr. Nearing’s dismissal was preceded 
by an alumni investigation into the Wharton School, and a re- 
port recommending that the school dispense with the services 
of certain teachers who publicly exprest ‘‘certain conclusions 
based on a biased attitude of mind.” Hence his dismissal, 


declares The Masses, ‘‘was the result of a deliberate policy of 


NEARING CASE 


suppressing radical teaching in the university.” Only two of 
the trustees voted for Dr. Nearing’s retention, and one of these, 
Mr. Wharton Rarker, is quoted as declaring flatly that “the 
attacks upon Nearing are made because he attacks the aggres- 
sion of associated capital.’”’ A list of the corporation connections 
of the board of trustees, says The Masses, ‘‘ would fill a page of 
this paper.” 

Dr. Nearing was dropt because he dared to advocate in- 
dustrial and municipal reforms inimical to the private inter- 
ests of millionaire members of the board of trustees, asserts 
Harrison S. Morris, son-in-law of the founder of the Wharton 
School. By his public speeches outside of the university, Mr, 
Morris goes on to say, Dr. Nearing was instrumental in reducing 
the freight-rate for coal on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
in rousing opposition to child-labor in Pennsylvania, and in 
thwarting certain designs of a Philadelphia public-service cor. 
poration. To quote further from a statement given by Mr. 
Morris to the New York American: 


“The great question involved in this case is whether education 
shall be directed by expert, efficient educators, or whether the 
faculty should be under the domination of private interests. 
We charge that the real reasons for Dr. Nearing’s dismissal are 
a'menace to educational progress, and we have every expectation 
that all liberty-loving educators will rally to our support. 

“*Dr. Nearing is the type needed in our universities as teachers. 
With his magnetic personality he captured the imaginations of 
large groups of students and of the people in and out of college 
all over America. In one of his classes alone over 500 pupils 
attended his daily lectures—a record unapproached in any other 
University of Pennsylvania classroom. 

“Tt is Dr. Nearing’s fearlessness in carrying his teachings into 
lectures before workingmen’s assemblies, before women’s clubs, 
into popular magazine articles, and into books for the laity which 
give him a strategic value to those who want to fight the issue 
out on the broadest possible terms. . . . But the fight has only 
begun. My mail is flooded with letters from individuals who are 
anxious hot only to make a nation-wide campaign for academic 
freedom but demand legislative action to rectify this wrong.” 


A political aspect of the case is also suggested by The American, 
which says that ‘“‘an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the uni- 
versity was delayed by the Pennsylvania legislature until after 
Dr. Nearing’s dismissal.’’ It asserts, moreover, that— 

“The Penrose wing of the Republican party is alarmed over 
the wide-spread protest against the treatment accorded Dr. 
Nearing. . . . These politicians are closely identified, it is said, 
with the millionaire group of men who constitute the self-per- 


petuating board of trustees, and they fear reaction at the fall 
election, when the Penrose crowd hope to regain control. 


And turning again to Mr. Morris’s testimony, we read: 


“The University of Pennsylvania is not a free agent. It is 
supported by great sums appropriated by our corrupt legisla 
tures, and it must obey their wishes, which are equivalent to 
the demands of the great corporations. My belief is that all the 
right-minded citizens of the State would rally to the support of 
the university if it would free itself from an alliance which con- 
trols its judgment when freedom of speech is at stake.” 


If the contention of Dr. Nearing’s friends is true, and his 
dismissal really represents ‘‘an attempt to muzzle college profes 
sors and turn them into the mouthpieces of rich men,” then, a 
Charles Willis Thompson remarks, ‘‘it is a matter that concerns 
every man and woman in the land.” If not, “it is @ matter 
affecting only himself and the university.” That the public 
may be better able to judge into which category the case falls, 
Mr. Thompson went to Philadelphia and discust the matter with 
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both sides, but ‘“‘under a promise in each case not to quote 
what they said or indicate in any manner the source of my infor- 
mation.” Here are some of the facts which he discovered, and 
which he reports in the Sunday magazine section of the New 
York Times: 


“In the first place, it is asserted by Dr. Nearing’s friends, and 
admitted by most of his adversaries, that he did not preach 
heresy in his classroom. Some of his opponents would qualify 
this, but the evidence is all on the affirmative. His heresy was 
preached outside—on the public platform and in the newspapers. 

“Secondly, there is no complaint of his ability as a teacher; 
he is admittedly not only competent, but highly efficient. Nor 
is it said that he is an unpleasant person, hard to get along with, 
difficult of temper; he is admittedly a gen- 
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WAR AS THE GRAVE OF LITERARY 
REPUTATIONS 


R. BERNARD SHAW is obviously extinct, says a 
writer in the London Morning Post, who betrays no 
more signs of grief than he could be expected to feel 

over the death of the dodo, another supposedly extinct variety. 
‘Nobody is taking any more of his predigested Schopenhauer or 
doses of Nietzsche in tabloid form.”” What may strike other 
readers with even more 0! a shock, perhaps, is the further state- 
ment of this writer, Mr. E. B. Osborn, that ‘‘as for Mr. Gals- 
worthy and the other ‘Realists,’ nobody notices them at all; 

if only because ‘ Realism’ ceased to be a liter- 





ileman and a man of singularly winning 
ways. There is nothing whatever against 
his character; it is the subject of universal 
praise, and his opponents outdo his friends 
in tributes to it. 

“Thirdly, he is not the only radical in the 
university. It contains many as radical as 
he, some who are more radical. They ex- 
press their opinions as freely as did he.” 

So far the mystery merely deepens. And 
the next paragraph does not lessen it: 


“Why is Nearing singled out? His friends 
have an answer ready. He happens to be 
reachable, while others are not. A professor 
in that university can not be dismissed with- 
out trial until he reaches the age of sixty- 
two, and the trial must be on charges affect- 
ing his character as a teacher. But an as- 
sistant professor can be dropt without trial 
and without charges. Scott Nearing was an 
assistant professor in the Wharton School. 
The trustees could not go after full-fledged 
professors who were heretical, but they could 
go after an assistant, and they did. So 
runs the explanation. If you point out to 
Nearing’s friends that some of the heretics, 
Dr. Clyde King, for example, are assistant 
professors and as reachable as he, they re- 
ply that these heretics will be the next to go. 
Concerning which, however, it is well to re- 
mark here that my investigation shows no 
intention whatever on anybody’s part to go 
after anybody but Nearing.” 


From the trustees this investigator gathered 
that their quarrel with Dr. Nearing was due 








DR. SCOTT NEARING, 


Whose friends say his dismissal from 
the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is an attempt to crush free 
speech. The trustees deny this, one 
of them explaining that ‘‘ he confuses 
free speech with a free fight.”’ 


ary fashion in France, where it originated, at 
least ten years ago.”” These facts are only 
symptomatic, we are assured, of a great 
change that has come over the literary life 
of western Europe. The so-called ‘ Intel- 
lectuals,”’ a class to which Shaw and Gals- 
worthy and Wells and some others belonged, 
constitute the dead or dying contingent. 
In France they are ‘already dead and 
damned,” asserts Mr. Osborn; ‘‘in England 
they are dying out as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected.”” War, according to this writer, is 
not only killing the profest ‘‘intellectual,”’ 
but is rendering nugatory a lot of his stock 
in trade: 


‘*War and the social readjustments it. in- 
volves, naturally and necessarily, must in- 
evitably put an end to the chronic individual- 
ists. The present war is proving itself an 
antidote to Intellectualism—that subtle and 
all-pervading phase of the ‘immoralism’ 
which is based on the idea that the indi- 
vidual has a right to express his personality 
without in any way considering the claims of 
the community of which he forms a part.” 


It was in Franee, after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the writer reflects, that this ‘new 
form of an ancient sophistry”’ first showed 
itself as ‘‘an antisocial danger of the first 
magnitude.” There, he asserts, the Shake- 
spearian statement of the basis of intellectual 








not to what he said, but to the way-he said 
it. In short, says Mr. Thompson, the grievance of the trustees, 
as they state it, may be summed up as follows: 


“He can’t say anything without saying it in such ‘a way as to 
arouse antagonism and hurt people’s feelings; he hurts ours; he 
can’t say anything without the newspapers printing it, and when 
they print it the University of Pennsylvania is always mentioned 
so as to make the institution seem responsible not only for what 
he says, but for his manner of saying it.’’ 


After searching reports of Dr. Nearing’s public utterances 
for passages which might have sounded not altogether pleasing 


to the ears of the trustees, Mr. Thompson cites the following 
examples: 


“The man who doesn’t work shouldn’t eat. If a man wants 
to live without work, it is all right for him to live off the principal 
of his accumulation, but it is a disgrace for him to live off the 
interest which he does not earn, and save the principal to be- 
queath to some other that more idlers shall be created.” 

“How much longer can you maintain a social system where 
the men who do the work are denied a living wage while the 
idlers take millions of dollars over to England to enjoy it?” 

_ “The condition in thirty years will be intolerable. We've 
Meorporated everything. More and more is needed for interest, 

ore for dividends and for salaries. Each employee must 
‘ari more and more each year for interest and dividend accounts 
before he can get his pay.” 








immoralism, ‘‘There is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so,’’ was ‘‘ carried to its final conclu- 
sions with the merciless logic characteristic of French mentality.” 


‘“‘A generation of literary artists insisted that no individual— 
least of all he who chose to call himself an artist, and so asserted 
his superiority to the average man, a gregarious being—need 
shrink from the free indulgence of his passions; whatever he 
thought right was righteousness for him at the moment. Art 
was conceived as a species of psychological laboratory; it was the 
artist’s duty to ‘live his life’ without reference to social customs 
and the dictates of any generally accepted system of morality. 

“Tt was on the intellectual side, however, that this riot of in- 
dividualism had its most serious consequences for a nation 
which, a few years after the débécle of 1870-71, seemed suddenly 
to despair of regaining its former place of high authority in 
European politics. Freedom of thought, unchecked by a econ- 
viction that the only true test of truth consists in living it, was 
a secret source of corruption in every sphere of national life. 
In the religious sphere, for example, Renan worked out a recon- 
struction of the life of Jesus which made Christ a pleasant, if 
pieturesque, fantasy; the stern, outspoken Moralist, who loathed 
slackers and shirkers and wielded a ruthless sword of spirituality 
and died heroically, was lost in prismatic clouds of soft sen- 
timentality—leaving to Renan’s countless readers only the 
spectacle of an amiable Altruist who hated nothing except, 
perhaps, his own country. It is from Renan’s vague and be- 
guiling impression that our pacifists derive their conception of 
Christ as an opposer of warfare in all its forms (except, perhaps, 
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in that of a class-war), who would have us attempt to over- 
come even the sworn enemies of Christianity by a policy of pas- 
sive resistance. In the France that was, this faint and in- 
effectual figure became the Prince without power of many remote 
and inaccessible utopias—the impossible polities which exist only 
in the sick minds of those who cultivate all the antipatriotic 
isms (socialism, humanitarianism, internationalism, etc.). 

“In 1891 (when the antipatriotic movement culminated) a 
great French journal published an enquéte on the views of young 
Frenchmen of the period in regard to Alsace-Lorraine. Rémy de 
Gourmont wrote in his reply: ‘I would give, in exchange for 
those forgotten lands, neither the little finger of my right hand 
—TI find it useful to support my hand when writing; nor the little 
finger of my left hand—I find it useful to knock off the ashes 
of my cigaret.’ And at the same time Jules 


TO RENEW LOUVAIN’S LIBRARY 


66 OMEWHERE IN BELGIUM,” as the war-phrase hag 
S it, is buried the library of Louvain. All that is left 
of a quarter of a million volumes is an old manuseript 

in parchment which happened to have been taken out: of 
the library-building by one of the Louvain professors, Dr. Léon 
van der Essen. He has put it under the ground for safe-keeping, 
and with this as a nucleus he proposes to form a new library for 
Louvain when Belgium’s day of torment passes. Dr. van der 
Essen, who was professor of history, has recently -visited this 
country, and asks the cooperation of American libraries and 
American book-lovers in the rehabilitation 





Renard was saying: ‘I hope that the war of 


of this treasure-house. England has given 





1870-71 will soon be considered as an historic 
event of less importance than the appearance 
of the ‘“‘Cid”’ or of one of La Fontaine’s 
fables.’ Then, and later on, Anatole France 
and his disciples, imitators of the inimitable, 
were using the Gallic gift of irony (used of old 
by Voltaire and Moliére to crush political or 
social wrongs) to ridicule the pride of French- 
men in the glorious achievements of their 
race. And all the while Germany listened 
and looked on in quiet glee, thinking that 
the time must soon arrive when France 
would have become a second Poland,”’ 


This was not to be, and never will be, 
asserts Mr. Osborn. ‘A. new generation 
was already growing up in France which 
rejected the teaching of the Intellectuals, 
saw that a storm was gathering beyond the 
Rhine, and knew that one of the world’s 
greatest. truths—the immortality of France 
—must some day be proved by force of 


” 


arms.”’ And, as ‘‘ war is the ultima ratio’’— 





‘‘They prepared to prove their case by 
the stern logic of steel. Bourget, Barras, 
Bergson — these names wil always be 





from among the duplicates and publications 
of the John Rylands Library of Manchester 
a selection of two hundred volumes. “It js 
hoped,’’ says Mr. George H. Sargent in the 
Boston Transcript, ‘that institutions in this 
country will follow the example set, and that 
the official and important publications of 
this nation and its learned societies, particu- 
larly in the domain of history, may be added 
to the new university library.”” He adds 
a little acridly: 

‘A multitude of such gifts would, of course, 
not ‘restore’ the library of Louvain, for its 
treasures, with a single exception, are gone 
forever—sacrificed to German Kultur. Yet 
if our institutions come to the aid of Louvain 
with duplicates and with modern publica- 
tions, a substantial foundation will be laid 
for a reconstituted library.’ 





The book saved is said to be of greatest in- 
terest to scholars, and Dr. van der Essen’s 
story of its preservation will doubtless figure 
long among the traditions of ‘‘ bibliomania.” 
Mr. Sargent gives his own words: 


honored as those of world-famous opposers DOCTOR VAN DER ESSEN., sf ; 

of that blind, self-sufficient Intellectualism There is nothing dramatic about the 
which would have caused France to die of Who saved the only volume which way in which I saved the unique manu- 
a soulless cleverness, a disembodied curiosi- now remains of all the treasures in seript from our library. I personally was 


ty. Truth, as each of them has taught in 





the historic library of Louvain. 


not in Louvainswhen the town was burned. 
I had left it six days before its destruction. 








his way, can not be anatomized in a library 
or a study; it must stand the test of life, 
which widens out in concentrie¢ circles from the individual’s duty 
to himself, to his duty toward his country, and, last and widest of 
all, in one nation’s responsibilities in regard to all other nations. 
The ‘Coup d’Agadir’ (July, 1911) brought into a focus all the 
new influences of a revived and reasoned. patriotism, and in 
that tremendous crisis France was visibly born again. In the 
months that followed the appearance of the German gunboat off 
the coast of Morocco, the death of the French Intellectuals was ac- 
complished; since then, their damnation has been determined on. 
The France of Vercingetorix, of St. Louis, of Joan of Are, is 
once more in being. She has already saved herself—and, 
without her, would England have been saved ?”’ 


England’s state is not so hopeful as is that of France, ac- 
.cording to this analyst, for— 


“Tt is true, no doubt, that many of the microbes of insular 
Intellectualism are still busy in a subterranean way; they can be 
seen feebly at work in certain phases of the peace-at-any-price 
movement, which is headed by the Union of Democratic Control, 
and in the waning opposition to National Service. Some of 
them, like Mr. Zangwill, are writing for American periodicals; 
others, like Mr. Wells, have somehow suffered conversion for the 
period of the war. In the end, it is to be hoped, they will all 
be painlessly supprest. In this matter war acts like the green 
poison-clouds used by the Germans, which, I am credibly in- 
formed, may or may not kill the inhaler—but always destroy 
every specimen of pediculus vestimenti in his clothing. When 
peace returns, England’s regal robes will be well cleansed of these 
parasites of literature, who would have us look on Art (with a 
big A) as something sacrosanct, above and beyond the lives of 
plain decent folk.” 






But I was there all the time from the 
outbreak of the war until the entering of the German troops. 
I had served as civic guard since July 31. The civic guard are 
not ‘franes-tireurs’ (snipers), of course, but wear a military uni- 
form, are armed with the Mauser rifle, and are commanded by 
regular officers appointed by the King. In America you would 
call them militia. Louvain, as an open town, was not to be 
defended. So we men of the civic guard were all disarmed on 
the morning of August 19 at a quarter to six o’clock. Our arms 
were sent by train to the fortress at Antwerp, upon which the 
Belgian Army was falling back. We remained unarmed at the 
station until eight o’clock. We assisted, full of despair, at the 
departure of the Belgian general headquarters. I had three- 
quarters of an hour to go to my home, awaken my family, and 
get together some clothing for my two babies, one of them only 
fifteen days old, being born the very day of the declaration of 
war on Belgium. In great haste I gathered together some 
papers, among which was the manuscript from the University 
of Louvain Library, which I had had at my home for consulta- 
tion. I preferred to save this before all else in the way of per- 
sonal property, and left all my belongings behind. Fearing that 
the precious manuscript might be lost during our exile, on our 
trip through Belgium to England I stopt at the little town of 
, near Ghent, and in the garden of a house there I buried it, 
enclosed in a little iron safe. It is still there, and I hope I shall 
take it out of its place of safety when we shall have the pleasure 
of returning after Belgium’s evacuation.”’ 





Mr. Sargent adds some further information about the manu 
script and its preserver: 


“Fortunate was it that Doctor van der Essen was writing : 
history of the University of Louvain, or even this solitary 
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RUINS OF THE OLD GOTHIC CLOTH HALL, WHICH HOUSED LOUVAIN’S INVALUABLE LIBRARY. 

















treasure might have perished. He has the manuscript. of. this 
work practically completed, and with chapters added by recent 
events the work probably will be published in England this 
year. It was for the purpose of securing data regarding the uni- 


versity that he took the volume home, and so was able to save it ° 


from the flames. In an article on the destruction of the Louvain 
Library, which he wrote for a learned foreign periodical, he 
denies that any attempt was made by the Germans to save 
anything from the library in the sack of Louvain. His own 
words are: 

“Dans certains journauz, et nolamment dans des journaux 
de Chicago, l'on a prétendu que les Allemands ont fait des efforts 
pour sauver la bibliothtque pendant l’incendie de Louvain. 
J’oppose a cette affirmation le démenti le plus catégorique.’ 
(TRANSLATION: ‘In certain newspapers, particularly some 
printed in Chieago, it is said the Germans tried to save the 
library during the burning of the town. I deny this statement 
categorically.’ ) 

“Further, he writes: ‘The vandals who have committed this 
crime do not understand the lesson handed down through 
the centuries and which is displayed in an inscription on the 
walls of the old structure: ‘Sapientia edificavit sibi domum 

“The one manuscript which Dr. van der Essen rescued was 
No. 906 in the Louvain collection of manuseripts, and on its 
parchment covers bears the inscription in ink: ‘Copia Lil- 
lerarum ab Universitate missarum et ad Universitatum datarum.’ 
It contains a unique collection of letters, the first of which is a 
letter of Alexander Farnese, governor-general of the Nether- 
lands, dated in the year 1583. The letters deal with the struggle 
between the Jesuits and the university from 1759 forward; with 
the embassies sent to Rome by the university for the protection 
of its rights; with the indorsements of the various colleges; 
with the outrages of the German garrison in Louvain in 1583 to 
1586 (‘Always the same, these Huns!’ exclaims Dr. van der 
Essen) during the struggle between Philip II. and William the 
Silent; with the danger of ruin threatening the university in 
1583-1585; with the restoration at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; with the benefices possest by the university, 
and other matters of the greatest historical interest in connection 
with the life of the ancient institution. The letters cover a period 
extending from 1583 to 1643. 5 

“The documents contained in this volume are all unpublished, 
with the exception of five. The manuscript is a part of the 
former archives of the chanecellery of the university. It contains 
letters written to the university officials by prominent men of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially the noted 





scholars of the time. The letters and documents are written in 
Latin, French, and Flemish. These four hundred pages of time- 
yellow writing bring before the world of to-day a story of the great 
past of the library of a great university. To future generations 
they will tell another story of struggle against overwhelming 
odds, of a new library springing from the ashes of the old, and of 
heroic devotion. One year ago the most precious treasure of the 
library was a copy in vellum of the famous book of Vesalius; the 
founder of anatomical science, ‘De humani corporis fabrica,’ 
presented to the library by Emperor Charles V. and showing his 
autograph signature. To the library of the future university this 
volume will be mere precious to scholars than the gift of kings,” 


Much has been published about the contents of the destroyed 
library, but Dr. van der Essen adds to this information an ac- 
count which Mr. Sargent passes on: 


“The library possest 920 manuscripts, among them many 
of the twelfth century, including examples of post-Carlovingian 
letter; thirteenth- and fourteenth-century illuminated manu- 
scripts, many of them important for. studying the influence of 
‘miniature’ on- painting. 

‘One of the great treasures was a manuscript entirely in the 
handwriting of Thomas 4 Kempis, the reputed author of the 
‘Imitation of Christ.’ Then there were atitographs of visitors 
to the library, among them being the names of Victor Hugo, 
Ozanam, Lamartine, and other famous men from all over Europe. 

‘“‘The library possest many special collections, one of them 
containing some 1500 documents relating to the history of private 
property in the city of Ypres. There was a collection of Jesuitica, 
including pamphlets by or against the Jesuits all over the world 
since the last quarter of the sixteenth century. This collection 
was unsurpassed in the world. Another collection was of Jan- 
senistica—works relating to the Jansenistic movement in the 
seventeenth century. A unique collection was that of pamphlets 
issued by the early reformers, like Martin Luther, Zwingli, and 
others. Another collection was of the printed and written ad- 
dresses presented by many universities to the University of 
Louvain in 1909, on the occasion of the celebration of its seventy- 
fifth anniversary of restoration. 

‘*Of the books themselves much has been written, and they are 
generally known to scholars. There were more than 230,000 
modern books and nearly 500 collections of reviews and pe riodi- 
eals. With these were the incunabula (specimens of early print- 
ing), nearly 500 in number, constituting one of the most splendid 
collections in existence of books printed before the year 1500.” 
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WAR AS NATIONAL SUICIDE 


to serve humanity, then testimony which discredits the theory 

of war as a “biological necessity” may be discust under the 
head of social service. Such testimony is submitted by. Will 
Irwin, the war-correspondent, through ‘the columns of the New 
York Tribune. Writing from the battle-field of northern France, 
he tells of a growing conviction among all ‘¢lasses, soldiers as 
well as civilians, in ‘‘the more civilized mations of Western 
Europe” that ‘‘war doesn’t pay, never can pay again, because 


I TO ADD A COUNT to civilization’s indictment of war is 


to be killed as the dolt—no more, no less. There is no “natural 
selection’ at the front nowadays.” 


Or if there is, continues Mr. Irwin, “‘it works the wrong way”: 


“‘T take it for granted that, in a general way, the bravest are 
the best, physically and spiritually. Now, in this war of ma- 
chinery, this meat-mill, it is the bravest who lead the charges 
and attempt the daring feats, and, correspondingly, the loss is 
greatest among those bravest. 

“So much when the army gets to the line, but in the conscript 


of its effect on human breed- 
ing.”” He asserts that in ,the 
brief period between July, 1914, 
-and July, 1915, this idea, hard- 
ly considered before, has been 
brought home to these nations 
with a staggering impact. Mr. 
Irwin has talked with ‘‘ British 
officers and British Tommies, 
with English ladies of fashion 
and English housewives, with 
French deputies and French 
cabmen, and in all minds alike 
I find the same idea fixt’’— 
namely, ‘‘what is to become of 
the French race and the British 
race, yes, and the German race, 
if this thing keeps up?” Be- 
fore the war, he says, ‘‘only a 
few advanced scholars .know 
that war is a backward step 
in evolution,” but now “the 
people of the workshops, the 





BLADES,—On the 5th July, killed in action in France, 
LAWRENCE TURNER BLADES, aged 18, Second Lieutenant 
Ist_Bn. Rifle Brigade, only and.dearly loved son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred F. Blades, Rookfields, Reigate. 

BOUSTEAD.—Killed in action on the 28th June, Law- 
RENCE* Ciive Bousteap, Lieutenant, Ist Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, dearly loved eldest son of Lawrence Twentyman 
and Ethel Margaret Boustead, in his 22d year. Ceylon 
papers, please copy. . 

FEARN.—Killed in action, on the 4th July, in France, 
CHARLES FREDERICK FEARN, Second Lieutenant, 4th Batt. 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers*(attached to 2d Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers), aged 19, the beloved elder son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Fearn, of Stanwell, Middlesex, formerly of 
Holmsted. Place, Cuckfield. 

POWELL.—Killed in aetion in the Dardanelles, on the 
28th June, GeorGce: ALEXANDER PowELL, Lieutenant, 15th 
Batt., 60th Rifles (Batt. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers), aged 
18, beloved second son of the late Capt. T. Godfrey Powell, 
of Coldra, Newport, Mon., and Mrs. Powell, of 4, Wetherby- 
gardens, S. W. 

WILLMOT.—On the 2d July, killed.in action in France, 
LIEUTENANT JoHN Dyotr Wixuimort, of the 6th Worcester 
Regt.. (attached 2d), eldest’ and dearly loved son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Dyott, Willmot, Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
in his 20th year. 


countries, like France and Ger- 
many, there is a process of 
selection in picking the army 
by which the best-~speaking 
in general terms—go out to 
die, while the weakest remain. 
The undersized, the under- 
muscled, the underbrained, the 
men twisted by hereditary de- 
formity or devitalized by he- 
reditary disease—they remain 
at home to propagate the breed. 
The rest—all the rest—go out 
to take chances.”’ 


Passing on to ‘‘still another 
hideous fact in this accumula- 
tion of hideous facts,’’ he says: 


‘* As modern conscript armies 
are organized, it is the young- 
est men who sustain the heavi- 
est loss—the men who are not 
yet fathers. And from the 
point of view of the race, that 
is, perhaps, the most melan- 
choly fact of all. 

** All the able-bodied men of 
France between the ages of 








cottages, and the farms” know 








it. Before the war this was 
“a new, obscure, and __per- 
haps rather discredited theory, 
which even Norman Angell’s 
peace classic, ‘‘The Great Illusion,’’ touched on only briefly 
and “rather hazily.””. The only man Mr. Irwin knows who has 
stated the issue squarely ‘‘is Chancellor David Starr Jordan, 
of Stanford University, and Jordan has tried in vain, it seems 
to me, for a large hearing.” 

Those who argue that war leads to the survival of the fittest, 
says Mr. Irwin, “‘ begin with the fallacy of assuming that a race 
He admits that 
_in the most primitive stages of warfare it may have been true 

that the weakest were killed and the strongest survived to 
propagate the race. But— 


has the same rules of life as an individual.” 


‘‘From the moment when man invented bows and arrows 
and other weapons which killed at a distance, all that began 
to change. With the invention of gunpowder it changed still 
more; with the great improvement of artillery it changed most 
of all. To-day, a squad of French soldiers stands at a cross- 
roads. In that squad is one fine young fellow, well brained, 
well muscled, capable of great things if his life be spared, capa- 
ble also of being father to a ‘strong generation. Beside him 
stands an undersized dolt, who has barely passed the medical 
examiners. A German gunner five miles away gets the range 
from an aeroplane and drops a shell among these Frenchmen, 
killing half of them. ‘A cannon,’ as the Chinese Minister at 
Brussels gravely informed his colleagues just before the Ger- 
man invasion, ‘has no eyes.’ The young genius is just as likely 


“ KILLED IN ACTION.” 


Items from the “ Deaths’ column of the London Times of July 9. 
The average age of these five officers is under twenty years. 





nineteen and forty-five are in 
the ranks. But in neither the 
Frereh Army nor the German 
do the older men take many 
chances with death. The fight- 
ing age, as E——,.a British 
officer, once said to me, is the athletic age. At about that early 
period of life when the sprinter finds that he can no longer do ten 
seconds, when the baseball-player goes back to the minors, when 
the champion pugilist discovers that youth will be served, a man 
begins to deteriorate as a soldier. He has no longer that last 
ounce of physical force for a supreme effort; his physical flaws 
begin to tell under hardship; finally, he loses the reckless courage 
of youth. This is well understood by all military authorities. 
These European conscript armies are arranged in classes accord- 
ing to age, and the younger classes are the men who do most 
of the actual fighting. The men in their late thirties or their 
forties, the ‘territorials,’ guard the lines, garrison the towns, 
generally attend to the business of running up the supplies. 
When we come to gather the statistics of this war we shall find 
that an overwhelming majority of the dead were less than thirty 
years old, and probably that the majority were under twenty- 
five. Now, the territorial of forty or forty-five has usually 
given to the State as many children as he is going to give, while 
the man of twenty-five or under has usually given the State no 
children ‘at all. It is a brutal fact that it would be better for 
the future of any race if the process were reversed, if the men 
more than forty years old had to endure the process of mortality 
and the men of twenty were spared.” 


Mr. Irwin estimates that if the war continues through next 
winter France will have lost at least a million men “either killed 
or so badly mutilated that they may be counted out of the his- 
tory of the race,” and this million will be made up of the very 
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flower of the race on the male side. In Germany, with her 
larger population, the same thing is happening on an even largér 
scale. ‘‘Her losses must have been as heavy as France’s in 
proportion to her population—probably heavier.” 

To such facts as these, says Mr. Irwin, “your Bernhardi 
would probably answer that he was thinking in terms of races; 
that in war the stronger races survive, the weaker perish; and 
the whole human breed profits thereby.”” That may have been 
true once, he admits, but not now: ; 


“When the European races were first. building, they met and 
I imagine that Attila’s, 


conquered several inferior peoples. 
Huns were a race decidedly in- 
ferior to the Franks, who anni- 
hilated them. But there is no 
such difference among the six great 
civilized, modern nations who are 
fighting out this war in Western 
Kurope. Grant for the sake of argu- 
ment that Germany is the superior 
nation, the coming race; yet any 
reasonable pro-German must admit 
that the margin of superiority is 
very small indeed. Grant also that 
Germany wins overwhelmingly and 
gains the ‘place in the sun.” No 
one is going to win overwhelmingly 
in this war, but grant it. She would 
probably, could she measure it, find 
her stock reduced below the stand- 
ard of the ‘lowest,’ the most ‘in- 
ferior’ race of her enemies as that 
race stood before the war. The 
‘lower,’ the ‘inferior,’ races would 
go still further back; and we should 
find the blood of all Europe thinned, 
the physical and mental standards 
of all Europe lowered. As a matter 
of fact, that has already happened, 
to a certain extent, with the. worst 
of this war, possibly, yet to come. 
It was only a year or so before the 
war that' Bernhardi put forth’ his 
‘biological necessity,’ his ‘survival 
of the fittest” nonsense. No man 
was ever so quickly or so thoroughly 
proved a fool.” 


Because England has not adopted 
conscription, the case of that coun- 
try is different, but ‘‘it works out 
toward the same end.’’ We read: 


“Never before in the world was 
there such a volunteer army as 
Britain is raising now. The num- 
ber of men from the British. Isles under arms and ready to 
fight is perhaps two and a half millions. And here, even more 
than in the conscript countries, the process is selective. Those 
who have volunteered are characteristically the -best young 
men of Britain for physical and moral force.” 


Proportionately at least, the upper and middle classes in En- 
gland have sustained the heaviest losses, says Mr. Irwin: 
“The upper class and the upper middle class were first to re- 


spond to the call of England. In the early days of the war they 
took service anywhere—in the corps of officers, in the army ser- 


Viee corps, and in the ranks. And of the 70,000 who retreated. ; 
“from Mons in August, the 120,000 who held the line at Ypres in 


October, comparatively few survive. Later, England began mak- 
ing subalterns, or second lieutenants, of her ‘gentleman’ class. 
The traditions of the British Army are such that the subaltern 
must take the greatest chances of all. The life of a subaltern 
on the line is as short as that of an artillery horse. Great 
family after great family has lost all its male heirs. By the 
end of March fifteen major titles were already extinct. An 
English marquis and a plain Warwickshire Tommy have spoken 
to me of the situation in almost identical terms. ‘What are 
We going to do for gentlemen if this thing keeps up?’ they said. 

y what is happening to the aristocracy the Britisher measures 
What is happening to the whole race.” 











MILITARISM. 


‘* Whatever bars my way I hack down.” 
—Raemakers in The Pinnacle of Civilization (Amsterdam). 
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ENGLISH QUAKERDOM’S WAR-ORDEAL 


F ALL the religious bodies in the belligerent countries 
() which have groaned under the blight of war, the English 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, is perhaps in the most 
trying position. In fact, we find an American Quaker journal 
quoting from a London correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post the statement that ‘‘this war will either make or break 
the Society of Friends.” While Christian authorities other than 
Quakers in the fighting nations bewail the sin of war, they have 
not the least reluctance about defending the cause they hold 
as just. It will be recalled, more- 
over, that in the French and Italian 
armies clergymen serve at the front 
not only as spiritual advisers, but 
also as combatants. Among the 
Quakers, however, to whom peace 
is a cardinal principle of the faith, 
the enlistment of young men in the 
British Army is causing serious dis- 
sension. The hundred thousand 
odd Friends in the United States 
_ can scarce y have “a fair compre- 
" hension of what our English Friends 
have been facing since the Euro- 
pean War began,” says the Phila- 
delphia Friend in an article repro- 
duced by The-Friends’ Intelligencer 
of the same -city.. So The Friend, 
in speaking of the London Yearly 
Meeting, is gratified to cite the let- 
ter of one in attendance who writes: 
“Thou wilt read of our Yearly 
Meeting, but cold print can not 
convey what a marvelously uplift- 
ing time it has been. Often one 
thousand Friends were at the sit- 
tings, and the times of silence were 
most. solemn—the overwhelming 
conviction being present, in spite 
of some whom we love thinking 
otherwise, that we must, even in 
this critical time, reassert our testi- 
mony that Christ and war can not 
be served together.” The logical 
outcome of the Quaker policy, as 
another Friend said at the meeting, 
“might mean Crucifixion, but Gethsemane and Calvary had 
been indicated by nineteen centuries of Christian experience.” 
Meanwhile we read in the press that young Quakers are active 
in Red Cross service in France and Belgium. . More striking 
still is the announcement that the Society of Friends in En- 
gland has raised $250,000 there and in: the United States 
for war-relief purposes. In this work the peculiar achievement 
of the Friends is the building and rebuilding of houses in 
French territory devastated by war. 
The American Friend (Richmond, Ind.) quotes from the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Evening Post as follows: 


“This war will either make or break the Society of Friends. 
One of two things must happen. If the event justifies those 
who assert, with the leaders of most of the churches, that the 
defeat of Germany will be equivalent to the triumph of Christ 
over the Devil, then the Quaker testimony against all war will 
be shown to be mistaken. If, on the other hand, even this 
war, so enthusiastically acclaimed as a Christian duty, turns 
out to be the evil thing that most other wars are seen to be 
fifty years later, then there will be a great access of influence to 
that religious body which makes opposition to war one of the 
articles of its creed.” 


SERVIA SAVED BY AMERICANS 


6¢ IRACULOUS,” according to Sir Thomas Lipton, is 
M the only proper adjective to apply to the results 
achieved by American doctors and nurses in Servia. 
While the French and English units of the Red Cross are co- 
operating, says Sir Thomas, ‘‘credit for the work of sanitation, 
which is rapidly making typhus a thing of the past, must go to 
the Americans, whose magnificent efforts have made them loved 
by every Servian, from 
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be; thé wofst series of epidemics ever suffered by a inodern 
nation.’ : 


‘ 


“The Americans,” declared Sir Thomas, ‘excel in organization 
“The whole task,” he says, “is in 
charge of Dr. Richard P. Strong, of Harvard, to whom ‘he lion’s 
share of credit for the direction of the great work must be given,” 
He also spoke enthusiastically of Dr. Edward W. Ryan, who is 
taking care of 3,000 patients in a hospital in Belgrade, altho he 


and preventive measures.” 


is himself not yet fully 





the King to the lowest 


recovered from an at- 





peasant.’? Sir Thomas 
himself has been very 
active in Servian relief- 
work, and has just re- 
turned to London after 
his second trip to that 
stricken country. Talk- 
ing to a representative 
of the New York Times, 
he went on to say: 





““When | was in Ser- 
via on my first trip it 
was unsafe to travel in 
the country, which was 
then so badly infected 
from vermin as to make 


necessary the use of 
antiseptics night and 
morning. But on this 


trip no such precautions 
were necessary, thanks 
to the sanitation reforms 
enforced by Americans. 
The hospitals are now 
as clean as any to be 
found in Europe, while 
hotels and dwellings are 
beginning to observe 
sanitary regulations. 
“At the height of the 
epidemic there were 
probably 300,000 cases 
of typhus, but many 
typhus hospitals now 
have been closed for .- 8 . 
lack of patients. At 
Ghevgheli, where Dr. 
James F.. Donnelly, now 
Servia’s national hero, 
died, there were once 
1,400 patients in the 
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GRAVE OF “SERVIA’S NATIONAL HERO'"’—AN AMERICAN 


Dr. James F. Donnelly lost his life in saving Servia from typhus. 
Sir Thomas Lipton and two of his Servian friends beside the grave in Ghevgheli. 


tack of typhus. Other 
American doctors and 
nurses convalescent 


from typhus returned 


with Sir Thomas on the 
Erin, now transformed 
into a hospital yacht, 
These were interviewed 
some weeks ago at Sa- 
lonika by a correspon- 
dent of the New York 
Sun, in whose dispateh 


we read: 


“Terrible are the tales 
they tell of the hun- 
dred and one privations 
suffered in the Servian 
capital during the first 
months of the war. At 
one time food was so 
scarce at the Ryan 
hospital that the pa- 
tients had to be put on 
half their usual rations 
of milk and. bread, and 
it looked almost as if 
the doctors and nurses 
would starve to death. 
Overwork with little or 
no food became the or- 
der of the day. 

“Some idea of. the 
hardships which had to 
be faced may be gleaned 
from the fact that when 
the Austrians entered 
Belgrade the pressure 
on the hospital was so 
great that of the 9,000 


DOCTOR. 


This picture shows 








American hospital. 


Now there are only three who are suffering from typhus. 
“‘At Uskub I saw in operation the machinery with which 
American doctors and sanitary experts are washing the whole 


nation. 
in the midst of a city of tents. 


Near the town three long railroad-trains were standing 
From these tents there poured 


an army of naked men carrying their clothing in their hands. 
Stopping at the first train, they deposited their clothes in a car, 
.where they were thoroughly sterilized. Then the owner pro- 
ceeded to the bath-car, where an attendant placed him under 


high-pressure water-pipes. 


When he was completely scrubbed, 


the next stop was an inspection by an American doctor, after 


which the bather received his sterilized clothing. 


“Members of the Turkish population, which is large in this part, 
of Servia, protested vigorously against disrobing for the bath on 
the ground that such a procedure violated their religious prin- 
ciples, but without avail, for the American Sanitary Commission 
has complete power to enforce its regulations. After the army of 
men had been treated during the day, the women and children 


received baths during the night. 


“The next day I saw a whole regiment inoculated against’ 
cholera with a speed and efficiency almost incredible to any one 
who does not understand American methods. Cholera may'come 


again, but it is no longer feared. 


“In brief, it can be said that American methods of preventidh 
and cure have saved Servia from what threatened at ono time {6 


= 


* dties. 


soldiers who applied for 
admission, 6,000 had to 
be tended in the courtyard outside, while the remaining 3,000 
were carried into a building designed to accommodate 1,500. 
Apart from Austrian orderlies, the hospital staff at this period 
numbered only three doctors and twelve nurses.”’ 


The head of the American Red Cross Sanitary Commission, 
Dr. Richard P. Strong, a Nish correspondent of The Sun, re- 
minds us, has~ another ‘“‘monumental achievement”’ , to his 
credit, as,it was he who some years ago stamped out cholera in 
the Philippines. ,Of his methods in Servia we read: 


‘‘Dr. Strong has proved himself while in Servia to be ubiquitous, 
living practically on one meal a day and never sleeping in oné 
part of the country for more than two nights at a time. 

‘As soon as he arrived in Servia, Dr. Strong was quick to show 
the stuff he was madeof. He coordinated the various relief-parties 
at work in the country by insisting on the foundation of an In- 
ternationg] Health Board. This board, of which he has been ap- 
pointed medical director, meets every week at Nish. It is com- 
posed of the principal men engaged in the country on Servian relief- 
work from America, Great Britain, Russia, and France. It has 
three delegates who represent the Servian civil and military author- 
Each of these international delegates presents a weekly 


report. on his branch of the work, and any resolutions passed 
by the board for the health of the country at once became law. 
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CURRENT - POETRY. 

















HERE are two gifts which no honest 
eritic will deny Mr. Alfred. Noyes. 
(ne is the power of story-telling and the 
other is the power of combining words in 
such a manner as to make delightful music. 
These two gifts were splendidly shown in 
“Tales of the Mermaid Inn”; they again 
appear in ‘‘The River of Stars,” a notable 
poem which we quote from The Century 
Magazine. f ‘ ; 
There are many stanzas in this beautiful 
sory in rime, but none of them can be 
omitted without marring the closely 
wrought fabric. That an English poet 
should lend new charm to an American 
legend may perhaps awaken some: of our 
own writers (too prone to retelling the worn 
legends of the Old World) to the wealth of 
‘poetic material to be found within the 
shores of their native continent. 


THE RIVER OF STARS 
(A Tale of Niagara) 
By ALFRED NOYES 


The lights of a hundred cities are fed by its midnight 
. power 
‘Their wheels are moved by ils thunder, but they, 
too, have their hour. 
The tale of the Indian lovers, a cry from the years 
that are flown, 
While the river of stars is rolling— 
Rolling away to the darkness— 
Abides with the power in the midnight, where love 
may find its own. 


She watched from a Huron tent till the finst 
star shook in the.air, 
The sweet pine scented her fawn-skins and 
breathed from her braided hair. 
Her crown was of dark blue wampum, because of 
the tryst she would keep 
Beyond the river of beauty, 
That drifted away in the darkness, 
Drawing the sunset through lilies, with eyes like 
Stars, to the deep. 


He watched, like a tall young wood-god, by the 
red pine that she named; 

8ut not for*the peril behind him, where the eyes 
of the Mohawk flamed. 

Eagle-plumed he stood; but his heart was hunting 
afar 

Where the river of longing murmured— 
And a shaft that flew from the darkness 

Felled him, her name in his death-cry, his eyes 

on the sunset star. 


She stole from the river and listened. The 
moon on her wet skin shone. 
As a silver birch in a pine-wood, her beauty 
flashed and was gone. 
There was no wave in the forest, the dark arms 
closed her round; 
But the river of life went flowing— 
Flowing away to the darkness— 
For her breast grew red with his heart’s blood in a 
night where the stars are drowned. 


Teach me, O my lover, as you taught me of love in a 
day— 

Teach me of death, and forever, and set my feet on 
the way 

To the land of the happy shadows, the land where 
you are flown. 

And the river of death went weeping— 
Weeping away to the darkness. 

Is the hunting good, my lover, so good that you 

hunt alone? 


She rose to her feet like a shadow; she sent a cry 

through the night. 

Sa-sa-kuon, the death-whoop, that tells of 
triumph in fight. 

It broke from the bell of her mouth like the cry 
of a wounded bird: 

But the river of agony swelled it, 








And swept it along to the darkness, 
And the Mohawks, hidden around her, leapt 
to their feet as they heard. 


Close as the ring of the clouds that menace the 
moon with death, 

At once they circled her round. Her bright 
breast panted for breath. 

With only her own wild glory keeping the wolves 
at bay, 

While the river of parting whispered— 
Whispered away to the darkness— 

She looked in their eyes for a moment, and strove 

for a word to say. 


Teach me, O my lover—sShe set her foot on the 
dead, 
And she laughed on the painted faces, with their 
rings of yellow and red. 
I thank you, wolves of the Mohawk, for a woman's 
hands might fail. 
And the river of vengeance chuckled— 
Chuckled away to the darkness— 
But ye have killed where I hunted. I have come 
to the end of my trail. 


I thank you, braves of the Mohawk, who laid this 
thief at my feet. 

He tore my heart out living, and tossed it his dogs 
to eat. 

Ye have taught him of death in a moment, as he 
taught me of love in a day— 

And the river of passion deepened— 
Deepened and rushed to the darkness— 

And yet may a woman requite you, and set your feet 

on the way. 


For the woman that spits in my face and the shaven 
heads that gibe, 

This night shall a woman show you the tents of the 
Huron tribe. 

They are lodged in a deep valley; with all things 
good it abounds, 

Where the red-eyed, green-mooned river 
Glides like a snake to the darkness; 

I will show you a valley, Mohawks, like the happy 

hunting-grounds. 


Follow! They chuckled and followed, like wolves 
to the glittering stream. 

Shadows obeying a shadow, they launched their 
canoes in a dream. 

Alone, in the first, with the blood on her breast 
and her dark-blue crown, 

She stood. She smiled at them. Follow. 
Then urged her canoe to the darkness, 

And silently flashing their paddles, the Mohawks 

followed her down. 


And now, as they slid through the pine-woods, 
with their peaks of midnight blue, 

She heard, in the broadening distance, the deep 
sound that she knew— 

A sound as of steady thunder, that grew as they 
glanced along; 

But ever she glanced before them 
And danced away to the darkness, 

And or ever they ‘heard it rightly, she raised her 

voice in a song. 


The wind from the Isles of the Blesséd, it blows 
across the foam. 

It sings in the flowing maples of the land that was 
my home. 

Where the moose is a morning's hunt, and the 
buffalo feeds from the hand— 

And the river of mockery broadened— 
Broadened and rolled to the darkness— 

And the green maize lifts its feathers, and laughs 

the snow from the land. 


The river broadened and quickened; there was 
naught but river and sky. 

The shores were lst in the darkness; she laughed, 
and lifted a cry: 
Follow me! Sa-sa-kuon! 

they swirled, 
And the flood of their doom went rushing— 
Rushing away to the darkness. 
Follow me, follow me, Mohawks! Ye are shvoting 
the edge of the world. 


Swifter and _ swifter 





en 


They struggled like snakes to return. Like 
straws they were borne on her track. 
For the whole flood swooped to that edge where 
the unplumbed night dropt black, 
The whole flood dropt to a thunder in an un- 
plumbed hell beneath, 
And over the gulf of the thunder, 
A mountain of spray from the darkness 
Rose and stood in the heavens like a shrouded 
image of death. 


She rushed like a star before them. 
on her glorying shone. 

Teach me, O my lover—her cry flashed out and 
was gone. 

A moment they battled behind her. 
with their paddles and lunged; 

Then the Mohawks, turning their faces, 
Like a _ blood-stained cloud to the 
darkness, ‘ 

Over the edge of’ Niagara swept together and 

plunged. 


The moon 


They lasht 


And the lights of a hundred cities are fed by the 
ancient power, 

But a cry returns with the midnight, for they, tov, 
have their hour. 

Teach me, O my lover, as you taught me of love in a 
day, 

‘While the river of stars is rolling 
Rolling away to the darkness— 

Teach me of death, and forever, and set my feet on 

the ivay. 


Here is a mood deftly captured in an 
exquisite verbal net by Sara Teasdale, 
whose poetry has of late appeared less 
frequently than usual, to the regret of 
many readers. This poem appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. 

THE CLOUD 
By SARA TEASDALE 

| am a cloud in the heaven's height, 

The stars are lit for my delight, 

Tireless and changeful, swift and free, 

I cast my shadow on hill and sea— 


But why de the pines on the mountain's crest 
Call to me always, ‘‘ Rest, rest''? 


I throw my mantle over the moon 

And I blind the sun on his throne at noon, 
Nothing can tame me, nothing can bind, 

I am a child of the heartless wind— 

But, oh, the pines on the mountain's crest 
Whispering always, ‘‘ Rest, rest."’ 


The following poem (from the New York 
Hebrew Standard) is less picturesque than 
some of this author’s work quoted pre- 
viously in these columns, but it has force 
and directness and an artful simplicity 
which calls William Blake to mind. 


A MAGNATE OF GOD 

By ALTER ABELSON 
Whene’er I am in God’s employ 
I am a millionaire of joy. 
A millionaire of song and love, 
When weak in hatred like a dove— 
A magnate am I of delight 
Whenever God is in my sight. 
A sun is setting in my heart 
When with the ways of heaven I part; 
A sun is rising in my soul 
When, God, with Thee I dare enroll, 
All heaven descends to me with song 
When, God, Thy love in me grows strong. 
The earth to me’s more fair and sure 
The more my life is white and pure. 
Oh, let me not forget one sin, 
Howe’er Thy harrows hurt within. 
Whene’er I am in God's employ 
I am a Croesus of song and joy; 
Whene'er I lift my eyes above 
| am a millionaire of love. 
Whene’er with love my feet are shud 
1 am a millionaire of God. 
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COLGATE’S 
Really Cleans 
Really is Safe 





“But Doctor! I brush my 
teeth every day!” 

“Well, then, you haven’t been 
using the right dentifrice for 
it hasn’t cleaned properly!” 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 





cleans the teeth thoroughly. 
It is entirely safe to. use because 
we manufacture our own base of 
chalk to make it uniformly fie, 
and free from all sharp, scratchy 
particles. It will never injure 
the gums or the enamel of the 
teeth. 


Ribbon Dental Cream has no 
disagreeable, dangerous strength 
~-it is not over-medicated. It 
is slightly antiseptic, and mildly 
alkaline, — sufficient to correct 
“acid mouth.’’ 


And because of its delicious 
flavor, even small children take 
readily to the idea of daily care 
of the teeth. 


Insure both 
Cleanliness and 
Safety by using 
COLGATE’S 


A generous trial tube will be 
sent for 4c in stamps to any- 
one who addresses Dept. Y. 
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SHERIFF KINKEAD’S BUSY DAY 


HETHER the signal success of 
-Y_ Sheriff Eugene Kinkead in breaking 
up. the Standard, Tidewater, and Vacuum 
Oil Companies’ strike in ‘Bayonne, New 
Jersey, was an example of the emergency 
producing the man or the man making capi- 
tal of the opportunity would be difficult to 
determine. It is sufficient to know that, at 
a moment. when crime and bloodshed, bitter 
misunderstanding, hatred, and black malig- 
nity were commencing to ‘seethe and sim- 
mer in the Bayonne caldron, and when the 
growing blaze of anarchy beneath might 
well- cause the whole-mass to burst into 
flames, there was one man _ resolute to 
smother the first spurts of fire before they 
could take hold, and sensible enough to 
let ‘the angry passions that they roused 
cool off gradually into good nature again. 
Sheriff Kinkead confesses that his methods 
were theatrical—literally so, for he calls 
them methods.’”’ And on one 
occasion he added a strategic move -that 
has hitherto been considered the exclusive 
property of George M. Cohan. 
‘Bring the American flag,’ he cried at 
the Mydosh Hall meeting; 
American flag. 


‘*movie 


“T want the 
Bring it in here and wave 
it so that all these men can see it.” 

But in the case of the doughty Sheriff 
the word ‘theatrical’? can not be applied 
with any connotation of bunecombe. What 
he did was real, and there was no more sin- 
cere and earnest man in the United States 
than ‘“‘ Gene’’ Kinkead during the five days 
in which he handled the strike. We are 
reminded by the New York American of a 
few of the things that he accomplished in 
that time: 


The attention of the National Security 
League should be directed toward the Hon. 
Eugene Kinkead, Sheriff of Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J. He should be incorporated in the 
League’s traveling exhibition of means for 
our national defense. With Kinkead on 
earth there can be no national unprepared- 
ness for anything in the way of violence. 

In a few brief hours Kinkead slapped the 
face of Frank Tannenbaum; clapped the 
Chief of Police of Jersey City under arrest; 
swore in as deputy sheriff the Commissioner 
of Public Safety of Jersey City, who had 
refused to furnish him with police assis- 
tance; swore in also all the Jersey City 
policemen he could lay hands on; arrested 
with his own hands an active agitator and 
haled him to jail; confronted the oil-strikers 
with the American flag, a written promise 
from the company of fair play, and a fine 
exhibit of his own oratory, and with the 
three led them peaceably back to work, 
where at last accounts they intended to 
stay. 

It is the New York Sun that lays bare 
the fact that the Sheriff’s strike-methods 
were merely movie methods differently ap- 


plied. He is credited with being more than 
an actor, however; he is also scenario- 





writer, stage Manager, producer, and eX- 
hibitor.. The only thing he has not doneis 
to act as barker for his five-reel show. His 
performance was given not for the general 
public, but for a crowd of uneducated semi. 
Americans, whom he knew and understood, 
Says The Sun: 


In the five days that he handled the situa. 
tion, or struggled to work out his aims, he 
went unarmed among the strikers, who were 
armed with revolvers and who at times took 
aim at him and did hit him with bricks, Ho 
walked up to guards of the oil-plants who 
had their rifles pointed at him and who had 
threatened to get him. He forced them by 
his own nerve to lay down their arms and 
submit to arrest. He worked among the 
strikers until he had won their confidence, 
and then, having proved himself their 
friend, he went to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and got a promise of increased wages 
for the men if they would go back. He 
did that after the Federal mediators had 
failed. 

The Sheriff knew that he was dealing 
with foreigners, many of them ignorant of 
the English language and all of them un- 
versed in American ideals. The Sheriff 
knew that to get certain ideas into their 
heads he had to use A B C methods, and 
the easiest device that he could hit upon 
was the movies. In his going and coming 
among the strikers he resorted to many 
theatric devices, the American flag, the 
parading of guards under arrest: with hands 
uplifted, the beating of strike-sympathizers 
whom: he had exposed as having ulterior 
motives and being really injurious to the 
strikers themselves. 

The Sheriff has the personality for the 
task he undertook when he went to Bay- 
onne last Wednesday after the city officials 
had admitted they could not control the 
strike-situation. He is six feet tall, large of 
bulk but in splendid physical condition, 
with curling hair that is sprinkled with 
gray. He has gray eyes that can win when 
they smile or make a striker hesitate when 
the Sheriff gives a command. 

The Sheriff knew something of the con- 
ditions over in the Hook section of Bay- 
onne. He had learned them when as a boy 
he used to drive a delivery wagon. He 
knew the caliber of the men and their ab- 
solute disregard of life. So the first thing 
that the Sheriff did when he motored down 
to the rioting district was to stop in the 
midst of the strikers and speak to them. 

He appealed to them to be peaceful. He 
told them he came among them as a friend 
and he was ready to help them. Standing 
up in his automobile in the most dangerous 
section of East Twenty-second Street, he 
advised the strikers to appoint a committee 
to voice their grievances and he promised 
to see that those leaders got an opportunity 
to present their demands to the company’s 
officials. 

For three days things looked blue, but 
the Sheriff finally got a promise from the 
companies that certain concessions, whieh 
Kinkead deemed absolutely necessary, 
would be made. Next came the task of 
winning the men finally and definitely, and 
it was then that the Sheriff's “greatest 
movie stunt” came off, at the meeting m 
Mydosh Hall, which was an attempt 
drive home to the strikers a few ideas about 
American liberty. As we read: 
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Up to the time of that meeting the Sheriff 
had done several things that made them 
feel that he was in sympathy with them. 
He or his deputies never passed the Greek 
Catholic Church near the works without 
removing their hats. Next, when he ar- 
rested two of the guards, he made them get 
down on their knees to show the strikers 
that he had the guards absolutely cowed. 

In the next place, he had exposed Baly to’ 
the strikers as a man not of their number or 
of their sympathies, who had been using the 
money which had been collected for the aid 
ofthe strikers. Then he had arrested Frank 
Tannenbaum and he had slapped him in 
the face after showing inconsistencies in 
Tannenbaum’s acts and avowals. Prior to 
that he had caused the release of every 
strike-breaker under arrest and given them 
carfare home. 

He gathered the strikers into Mydosh 
Hall, secured silence among them, and 
called for the flag. The movie drama went 
on from that point triumphantly: 


The Stars and Stripes were carried in and 
the Sheriff directed that they should be 
displayed on the platform. Then in a 
dramatic and picturesque way he outlined 
to the strikers what the American flag 
stood for. He made the strikers’ committee 
hold up their hands as approving the letter 
which he had received from Mr. Hennessy. 
He promised them protection if they re- 
turned to work. 

Preparations were made for the return 
of the men yesterday morning. This time 
the Sheriff had arrayed a great band of 
deputy sheriffs and all the police available: 
He told them: 

“T want no trouble this morning. I have 
done the best I could for the strikers. 1 
have got them a’raise in wages. Now if'‘any 
man makes an effort to hurt you I want 
you to shoot to kill.” 

But no one made any trouble. The 
Sheriff was hailed by the strikers as their 
“Kresni Ocec’’—godfather. 

“T knew I would win,” he said, ‘‘if I 
could only present a picture to the strikers 
of what I was trying to do for them. | 
went among them as a friend, but I told 
them that in the end I must enforce the 
law, and I have. But the only way I 
thought of doing it was by putting Ameri- 
can ideals into a series of pictures.” 


Hardly less dramatic, and decidedly 
amusing, was Sheriff Kinkead’s earlier 
conquest over the New Jersey police. State 
Militia had been refused him, and he had 
to take that refusal with the best grace he 
could muster. But in the matter of the 
police he was not so meek. In New Jersey 
4 Sheriff's power is practically absolute in 
time of riot. When he telephoned to J ersey 
City for a detail of police, therefore, and 
Was refused because a local oil-strike threat- 
ened trouble, things began to happen, to 
the astonishment of Chief of Police Mon- 
than, of Jersey City. Says the Times story 
of this side of the Sheriff’s campaign: 


Monahan had answered that the Sheriff 
could not have the men. Monahan was 
sure they could not go. But the Sheriff 
would not be refused. He asked Monahan 
boy him at Bayonne and talk the matter 

“It’s raining, Gene, and I can’t come 
how. I'll come in the morning,” Monahan 
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Yes, Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup is a friend indeed! 


It is Mother’s faithful and constant 
ally. Think how practically it helps 
her in planning and providing for the 
daily menu. 


What a nourishing welcome it offers 
to Father and the other bread-winners 


after the hard day’s work. And how 


well it fortifies them against tomorrow. 


What a tempting and wholesome 
dish for the hungry youngsters romp- 
ing in from school or play. 


What an ideal soup de luxe for the 
formal dinner or luncheon, where so 
much depends upon the opening 
course. 


But what's the use of friends if you 
don’t use them? Order a dozen at a 
time of this delightful soup and have 
it always at hand. How about today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Te AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


A Statement by the President 






of the Aeolian Company 


Aeolian-Vocalion in the New York 
newspapers last wihter, there have 
= been many surmises as to the pol- 
ay icy this Company would pursue 
in regard to it. 


ae since we announced the 






As the instrument has become 
| better known and its unusual fea- 

tures recognized, queries from 
musicians, members of the music trade and 
others, regarding our attitude, have become so 
numerous that it has been deemed advisable 
to make a public statement. 


v 


In the first place let me say that the Aeolian- 
Vocalion was not designed to be what might be 
called a “popular phonograph”’; that is to say, it 
is not our intention to produce an enormous 
number annually, or to seek broadcast repre- 
sentation. 


We believe the market is already well- 
supplied with the very low-priced instruments, 
and that these admirably serve their purpose. 


But it is with the phonograph that purports 
to be a’serious musical instrument —that is 
adopted for educational purposes and finds its 
way into the homes where music is known and 
appreciated—that the Aeolian-Vocalion has 
entered into competition. 


This is not to be construed that the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is inordinately high-priced, or is not 
available for the lighter forms of musical enter- 
tainment, such as dancing, ete. 


The reverse of this is the case, as its prices 
are surprisingly moderate, considering its ad- 


eramples of modern, 
P ) 





Um 

Aeolian 3 A « 
Vocalion 
Style L 


Aeolian-Vocalions are obtainable in a wide variety 
of beautiful styles, which are on a par with the best 
artistic furniture designing. 


vantages, while its unusual body and depth of 
tone give it great “‘carrying”’ power for dancing. 
But, as its character is such as to make it appeal 
most strongly to people of musical taste, the 
Aeolian-Vocalion will be handled with the con- 
servatism such an instrument deserves. 


v 


We feel, as a matter of fact, that the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is one of the most important musical 
instruments that has yet appeared. 


The phonograph itself occupies a peculiar 
field. It is the interpreter of all music, instru- 
mental and vocal. It appeals to every taste 
and is the most practical and broadly useful 
means of supplying music, ever devised. 


This Company long ago realized the musical 
possibilities of the phonograph. And, I may 
add, that its decision to enter the field as a 
manufacturer was not made until it had proved 
its ability to develop these possibilities. 


The widespread comment that has been made 
on the obvious superiority of the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is a significant and gratifying tribute 
to the musical knowledge and mechanical skill 
of the men composing the Aeolian experimen- 
tal staff. 


Several years ago I was eld by an ac- 
quaintance who had recently returned from a 
trip around the world, “what was the secret of 
the Aeolian Company’s world-wide success?” 


He had visited the principal cities of Aus- 
tralia and Europe, and had seen the large 
Branches we maintain in those cities. Every- 
where he went he had found Aeolian instru- 
ments in evidence and universally regarded as 
the leading examples of their respective types. 

























I replied to his question by stating that while 
there were undoubtedly many contributing fac- 
tors, I believed Aeolian success was chiefly due 
to a spirit that pervades the whole organization, 
and has frequently been cgmmented upon—that 
of dissatisfaction with present ‘results and the 
determination to produce the best, whatever 
the instrument or article might be. 
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This spirit. is certainly brought to a very pro- 
nounced materialization in the Aeolian-V ocalion. 


I have personally been in almost daily touch 
with those responsible for it and have been 
gratified and sometimes even amazed at their 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness. 


From the period, several years ago, when we 
first began to investigate the possibility of 
developing the phonograph musically, until the 
Aeolian-Vocalion was finally put upon the 
market, their zeal has never flagged. 


During this whole period, hardly a month 
passed that did not bring to light some new 
discovery or new application of acoustical 
principles which fn «5 tend to improve the 
phonograph. 


Indeed, the only one of the Aeolian-Vocalion’s 
important musical features not directly attrib- 
utable to the Aeolian Company’s own staff, is 
the device for controlling tone, known as the 
Graduola. This was the invention of Mr. F. J. 
Empson of Sydney, Australia, the exclusive 
rights for which we secured two ‘years ago. 





In this connection it may not be amiss for 
me to remove a misconception which is some- 
times entertained regarding the Graduola. 


Wonderful and entertaining as the phono- 
graph is, its value is seriously curtailed unless 
it possesses some method of tone-control. 


That manufacturers have recognized this is 
evidenced by the doors, shutters, ete., with 
which they have equipped their instruments, 
the system of interchangeable needles some 
provide, and by dozens of inventions on 
record here and abroad. 


Catalog showing styles and giving prices will be 
furnished free wpon request. Address Dept. E. 
THE AEROLIAN COMPANY, AFOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Empson’s invention provides the only 


‘ satisfactory method of tone-control yet pro- 


duced and has been adopted as an exclusive 
feature of the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


While not arbitrary—that is, it may be used 
or ignored at. will—its advantage, when utilized, 
is two-fold. 


It permits the introduction of delicate shad- 
ings in tone-color, without actually changing 
an artist’s own technique and expression, and 
thus obviates record ‘“‘monotony.” 


And it compensates for the recognized limita- 
tion in the present ‘method of making records, 
by enabling one)to play with extreme delicacy 
without smothering the tone with doors, or 
losing any of its tints by using very soft needles. 


Indeed the Graduola, or some device equally 
effective, is an essential part of any phonograph, 
which, like the Aeolian-Vocalion, makes its 
appeal to people of genuine musical taste. 


And this is the appeal which the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is designed to make. 


v 


We believe the phonograph has an important 
mission. But we also know that in the past it 
has been subject to some measure of criticism, 
from people who were musical. 


In the Aeolian-Vocalion this Company has 
produced a phonograph which goes far towards 
meeting this criticism, and it is the require- 
ments of people of genuine musical taste and 
perception that the Aeolian-Vocalion is designed 
to supply. 


Geet ar as: 
aa 


President of the Aeolian Company. 


Owing to its limited output, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion will be represented only in certain cities, 
for the present. It will be necessary, therefore, 
for most of those who desire to hear it to write to 
this Company direct for information as to how 
they can do so most easily. 


Copyright, 1015, by 
The Aeolian Company 


Aeolian-Vocalion . 
« Special “Art” Design 
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necessary cost of forms be eliminated. 


Self-Sentering, the combined centering and 
reinforcing, the one piece lath and stud. 


Sur 
SYN IN ENN 


[ You'll Know It by Its Diamond Mesh] 


- Self-Sentering construction is lightest as 
well as fastest. For a required strength a 
lighter gauge of Self-Sentering can be 
used than of any other similar material. 
This is because, gauge for gauge, Self- 
Sentering has the greatest sectional area. 


Big “Fireproofing Handbook’’ Free 


Send for this 112-page book of informa- 
tion, plans, drawings, specifications. Have 
a complete knowledge of up-to-date con- 
crete construction. Send now. 





The General Fireproofing Company 
4807 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio GE 

Makers also of Herringbone, the Rigid Metal y 
Lath. - Reg. U.S. Pat Of 
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that he was needed in Jersey City, and that 
the Eagle strike might assume alarming 
proportions at any moment. 

‘But Jersey City is not in a state of riot,” 
said the Sheriff quietly: ‘‘ Bayonne is. When 
you have a riot here send for me and I'll 
stop it. But you haven’t asked my aid yet, 
and now | need help, and I’m going to have 
the help I need if I have to call out every 
able-bodied man in Hudson County.” 

Giving Norton until five o’clock in the 
morning to report to him, the Sheriff hur- 
ried out. The Deputy Director was power- 
less, for the Sheriff’s authority was supreme, 
and he sat in his office receiving telephone- 
calls from police stations all over the city, 
which reported visits of the Sheriff. Mean- 
while, Kinkead appeared in Police Head- 
quarters and greeted Lieutenant Halsey 
Van Horn pleasantly. Van Horn was in 
charge for the night, and was practically 
the highest uniformed police official on 
duty. 

**Raise your right hand,” ordered the 
Sheriff after his greeting, and, wondering, 
Van Horn did so. In a moment he had 
been sworn in as a Deputy Sheriff and had 
been ordered to report at Bayonne Police 
Headquarters at five o’clock that morning. 

Under the eyes of the astounded Lieu- 
tenant the Sheriff stept into the reserve 
room and calmly swore in every policeman 
in sight. It made no difference to him what 
their usual: duties were, what they might 
have been expected to do on the morrow 
in the regular course of their work. Noth- 
ing mattered to the Sheriff except that he 
needed men. 

When he left Headquarters none followed 
him, for to be seen by the Sheriff was to be 
sworn in as a deputy for Bayonne strike- 
duty, and those already sworn in were too 
much astounded to follow. 


Yes, the whole affair was quite theatrical, 
and that perhaps is why Sheriff Kinkead is 
the hero that he is at present, for people 
love a man who has a way with him, and 
can make things happen, and is afraid of no 
man. It is this aspect of the man The Sun 
extols editorially: 


Never was the riot act read with sueh 
rotund resonance as when the Hom 
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Bugene F’. Kinkead read it. The Sheriff 
of Hudson County has, and has under ad- 
mirable control, all the paraphernalia of 
open-air oratory, the flashing eye, the sil- 
ver-plated voice, the eloquent fist, the fluent 
phrase, the power of instant transition from 
Jovian dignity to the genial grace of the 
smoking-room raconteur. A “‘fine figure of 
aman,” Aramis, Porthos, and d’Artagnan 
jn one, with an Irishman squaring the tri- 
angle. Congressman, Sheriff; and still a 
Barkis. 

With growing delight we have read of 
Kinkead’s Battle of Bayonne. For us it is 
all Kinkead. We forget the strikers, the 
employers, the police, the Governor, and the 
invisible militia. We have eyes only for 
that heroic figure, crowd and cloud o’er- 
topping. We swim in ecstasy as he pleads: 
“Boys, | haven’t had a bite of food since 
six o'clock this morning, and here it is two 
of the afternoon. Would you starve your 
poor old Sheriff? Be good, now!” We 
chortle as the bricks and bullets bounce off 
him, for well we know he can not be hurt. 
Almost we wish they might whistle past a 
head at Sea Girt, and stir the hesitant Gov- 
ernor into action. We bow in reverence 
when the Sheriff ‘‘arrests the police’ and 
lugs them to the line of battle; it is the 
simplicity of true genius. But when (in the 
report, whether or not in fact) he smites 
the infamous Baly, thrice smites the caitiff, 
beats the mischief-maker to his knees and 
wrings from the cowering wretch a dis- 
avowal and an apology, abject of course, we 
laugh and ery at once; we freeze, we burn. 


WE OWE HIM OUR FOURTH 

IKE a firecracker that smolders 

quietly and finally explodes long 
after the rest of the bunch have banged 
and swizzed their way into oblivion, comes 
tardily the story of the man to whom we 
owe our Fourth of July. Those who have 
not heard the story and who endeavor to 
recall some chapter of American history 
telling of this great man will search their 
memories in vain. So obscure has he re- 
mained in the annals of those times that 
even his name is unknown; there is only 
one glimpse of him, as a rider hurrying 
through the night with a message that was 
to bring us our Glorious Fourth. The 
Chicago Post tells the story: 


The friends of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were afraid that they might not 
be in-a majority in the great Philadelphia 
gathering. Itis affirmed that they counted 
noses and were fearful that they would fall 
short by one or two votes. Then it was 
that they determined to send a messenger 
into Delaware to bring back an absent 
delegate who it was known would vote 
right if he were present. They looked for 
a hard rider with the cause at heart, a man 
who would ride the race for liberty and 
count fatigue a pleasure. They found him 
m a man whose name is unknown to 
posterity, but who deserves well of it. 

The unknown rode on his mission. He 
tore away, as one of his contemporaries 
bore witness, as if the devil were at his 
heels. He broke existing records and sent 
the absent delegate back in a hot hurry and 
i time to vote. The Declaration debates 
and proceedings were secret, but there was 
@ story well believed that the resolution 
carried by one vote. We have Paul 
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OSS sense don’t 

come in th’ colt 
stage any more than 
tobacco mildness comes 
in the raw product. Age- 
mellowing is best for 
man an’ tobacco. 


ATURE alone ‘ 
can bring tobac- 
co to its full, hearty 
maturity. And only in her 
own way,. by time. 


VELVET is the best 
Kentucky Burley leaf, matured in Nature's 
way by ageing for not less than two years. 


VELVET comes to you—not too young 
and not too old—but | 
In its prime—cool, 


mellow and fragrant. 


Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion’s highest award—The 
Grand Prize—has been 
awarded to VELVET as 
the best smoking tobacco. 


Liggatte Myers Tabacco Co. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal Lined Bags 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 














That Dish 


of Baked Beans may do 


But the beans are 
broken. Some are crisp and some 
mushy. Sauce must be added to 
make them appealing. 


#-The beans are not half-baked. 
: ey are hard to digest. That's why 
ydu who serve that kind do not serve 
them often. 


once in a while. 





This Dish 


of Baked Beans is Van 


Camp's. The beans are whole and 
mellow. The sauce is baked n—a 
sauce of wondrous zest. 


These beansare twice-baked, com- 
pared with the others. They easily 
digest. Folks who serve this kind 
consider Baked Beans a_ lovable, 


VAN CAMPS 


Wi 
Pork«BEANS Fousro sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Here is a dish which costs like beans 
* and feeds like meat. 

Everybody likes it—men in particular. 
Thousands of restaurants buy Van Camp's 
for men. 

It means better meals, lower food bills, 
less cooking. Wan Camp's displaces meat. 
It means right cooking in place of wrong. 

Don’t class it with Baked Beans in 
general. It’s a distinctive dish. It’s a result 
of real genius, plus modern invention. 

You will keep a shelf full of it when you 
find it out. ae 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
totry. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will 
refund your money. 
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Revere’s ride in living verse, but no one 

has sung the song of the unknown rider, 

“The Man Who Made the Fourth.” 
Here’s to him! 





ITALY’S WAR-LEADER 


UST as General Joffre was practically 
J unknown outside of France before the 
beginning of the war, so Italy’s leader 
comes upon the European battle-field un- 
heralded and unknown to. the. American 
observer. In Italy, however, he was al- 
ready famous. Count Luigi Cadorna has 
long been regarded: there asthe Army’s 
one hope and the one man who has the 
ability to revive its glory.. An Italian 
writer, a friend of the Count, characterizes 
him, in. an article’ contributed: to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, by the*two words “‘vivaec- 
ity’? and ‘‘calm.” These describe alike 
his career-.and his temperament. His 
quick mind has built up a storehouse of 
military knowledge; it has judged keenly 
both inferiors and superiors; it has. foreseen 
and planned long in advance, but always 
beneath a surface.of calmness and with- 


-out the friction of disordered haste. He 


maintains his. balance,in the most trying 


“eireumstances and refuses to yield to the 


bludgeonings of hasty argument or prej- 
‘udiced persuasion. Such is the praise 
given him by. his friends, and subse- 
quent glimpses of his career seem to bear 
it out. The Count has always been a 
soldier, as his father was before him. It 
was from his father that he first learned the 
value of iron discipline, in an incident that 
oceurred when he was young in the service. 
When he was appointed Lieutenant, we 
read, at the tender age of twenty— 


He was attached to the staff of his father, 
who was commanding the army division at 
Florence. The latter was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the army which was 
to take Rome. Here was something to 
rejoice the heart of a brilliant young officer 
burning with desire to win honor for him- 
self. But the old general, fearing that the 
presence of his son on his staff might be 
interpreted as an act of favoritism, prompt- 
ly displaced him. 

Louis was much chagrined, but did not 
protest. So well did he understand and 
retain this lesson that on the very day 
when war was declared on Austria he sent 
his own son, who was then his ordnance 
officer, to rejoin his regiment. This time 
the younger man had no cause to com- 
plain. The cavalry regiment in which he 
is a lieutenant has been placed in the first 
line on the front. 


In 1875, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was made a Captain, and his progress 
thereafter was rapid and sure. As he rose 
in the service he endeavored more and 
more to instil into the rather sluggish blood 
of the old army the ideas of a new era. 
Here for some time he. met with quite 
natural difficulties, and we are told that— 

Some colonels of the old school did: not 


look with a favorable eye upon instructions 
which upset their own ideas, and. did 





everything in their power to combat them 
But these instructions always had a special 
charm for the younger officers, and Captain 
Cadorna, smiling, calm, and persistent 
also knew how to counteract the efforts jn 
favor of the old routine in such a charming 
manner that the fruits of his teachings 
were always very brilliant. 

Attached finally to the staff of General 
Pianell, who commanded the army corps 
of Verona he found a man who knew how 
to appreciate him and who consequen 
furnished him the best opportunity. for 
completing his own education, and for his 
development.. He was one of the most 
distinguished generals of the Italian Army, 
and without doubt one of the most awe. 
inspiring. : 

While under his orders it was n 
to follow the straight and narrow path at 
all times. Very active himself, he never 
permitted laxity. Well-informed himself, 
altho advanced in years, he was of thé 
opinion that an officer, like a physician 
ought to study all his life, and follow the 
progress made in his own science. Him. 
self a martinet to the tips of his fingers, 
he demanded strict military manners from 
his subordinates. A soldier at heart, ha 
imposed a severe discipline. Louis Ca: 
dorna was delighted. He worked with 
determination, made some studies relating 
to the Italian-Austrian frontier, which are 
a marvel of detail and precision. He pub 
lished an officers’ manual for times of war, 
which is a model of style, and at the same 
time a remarkable military text-book. 

Now, in those days Verona was the 
center of .some memorable maneuvers. 
Having in mind the reputation of General 
Pianell, the Minister of War sent under 
his orders all those division-generals whom 
he held in only a mediocre esteem. The 
Minister was counting on the inflexibility 
and hard-handedness of Pianell, who was 
commander of the Blue party, to ‘ break” 
them, once the maneuvers were over. 
Cadorna was the chief of staff of his divi- 
sion. As he did everything himself and 
performed his duties with a rare knowledge 
and astonishing brightness, all the generals 
of an inferior order made a brilliant success, 
and the Minister of War could address them 
only his best compliments. General Pianell 
however, who knew the secret of the situ- 
ation, called Cadorna, who was then only a 
colonel, and said to him, smiling: 

‘*My dear Colonel, I have fead all the 
reports written by the generals who were 
under my command, on the subject of the 
great maneuvers. Please accept my Ssil- 
cere compliments.” 

And as the confused Cadorna did not 
know how to reply, he added: 

“You ought to write a manual teaching 
generals how to get the services of an 
exceptional staff officer.” 


It was supposed that Couxt Cadorna 
would become Italy’s supreme military 
commander some time before he actually 
did so. He was expected to succeed the 
venerable Count Saletta at his retirement; 
but instead General Pollio was given the 
appointment. There was much comment 


from the admirers of Cadorna, but never 4 
word from him. Calmly and without giv- 
ing a sign of his own feelings in the matter, 
he went about his duties as the faithful 
subordinate of his friend and commander. 
Pollio’s death not long afterward gave 
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No Trouble HERE 


‘‘Nothing wrong with your bearings—they’ re Timken. 


‘They’ re good as new.”’ 


It’s an old, old story now—but it still sounds good to 


the car owner. 


Year after year he can drive into the garage and get the 
same response—i/ they really are ‘Timken. 


amu * 


lid not 








Find out what kind of bearings are 
used in the car you expect to buy. 
The Timken Primer, C-3, will give 
you the inside history of bearing de- 
sign and construction. Sent free, 
postpaid, with a list of the motor 


Possibly slight adjustment, a fresh supply of grease— 
and the car is ready for another ten thousand miles. 


No Motor Car Ever Built Can Wear Them Out 
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_ Timken Bearings will outlast the car 
itself. Properly adjusted and lubricated, 
they cannot be worn out in /egitimate serv- 
Ice, even under the severest conditions. 

Owners, dealers and garage men every- 
where know that occasional adjustment 
and lubrication enable Timken Bearings 
to give the same good service throughout 
the entire life of the car, while non- 
adjustable bearings, once worn, must be 
replaced. 


The garage man knows the good and 
bad points of all makes of motor cars. 
He sees them at their worst, when they 


come in to be tuned up after thousands 
of miles of hard running. He knows 
which parts wear out first, which give the 
least trouble, which need the least care 
and attention. He has watched the per- 
formance of. Timken Bearings for the 
past fifteen years. 

His opinion is not based on the claims 
of any manufacturer, but on the condi- 
tion in which he actually finds the cars 
that come in off the road. 

Ask him what bearings stand up best 
and stay on the job longest. He’s the 
man who really évnows. 


cars equipped with Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 

THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE CO 
Detroit, Mich. 
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CYPRESS 


“The Wood 
Eternal” 








is one of the best of exte- 
rior trim woods. Many 
careful judges think it the 
very best of all woods for 
outdoor use. Its extraordi- 
nary resistance to all rot 
influences makes a strong 
appeal to the thrifty mind. 
Its popularity with the 
public is based on a grow- 
ing knowledge of its worth. 











Let our “ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service 
with Reliable Counsel. in i 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1223 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. or 


b We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 
Write today for Vol.1, of the Cypress Pocket Librar 


with com- 
plete U.S. Government Report and full list of LANS. 


1223 Heard National Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Sent Free 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, 
think first of Di 


ide of arerogee that needs no question- 
i 


able acetan’ 


revents infection. Its use is the best 
ealth insurance. Don’t take chances 


with cheap 


able you to judge, we will gladly send 


ou a trial 


rite today. 
Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 





If there is an ingredient for paint 
that will make it wear longer and 
look better on your house, don’t 
you want to know it? 


ZiNC 


is the name of that ingredient. 


Now you know. 
joxogen, the pure perox- ‘ P 
“Your Move” is a book that supplies sufficient 


id to preserve it. Dioxogen information for you to act upon. 


hing peroxides. To en- 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 


le, this size, on request. 





For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Cadorna the post at last, at a time when 
his up-to-date knowledge, energy, ang 
executive ability were most needed. As 
the- writer remarks in conclusion: 


Every one knows in what condition the 
Italian Army found: itself when Louis 
Cadorna became its chief. He did every- 
thing possible to revive its energy and to 
overcome the “slackers.” But he found 
in General Grandi, the Minister of War 
the stubborn opposition of an official over. 
come by budgetary difficulties. It was 
necessary to submit; it was a question of 
discipline. During a few months General 
Cadorna just submitted. But when the 
war ‘broke out, when Signor Salandra and 
the King called him before them in order 
to confide to him the task of putting the 
army in war-condition, and also to ask his 
advice on the selection of the new Minister 
of War, his heart swelled with joy. 

And during eight months he has worked 
day and night. He has given to every one 
the faith that is in his own heart. He has 
been the benevolent and tutelary genius of 
Italian military politics. It was on this 
occasion that the two essential qualities 
of his character—vivacity and calm—per- 
formed miracles. Everything was to be 
done, and everything has been done. The 
required time has been consumed, but not 
an instant more. One day General Ca- 
dorna said, ‘‘We are ready!’’ He said it 
with his clear-cut voice, in a decisive and 
tranquil tone, his bright eyes smiling, and 
no one dared to doubt it for an instant. 





THE SKODA FORTY-TWO 


ITH the name “42 em.,” signifying 

the greatest guns of the war, we are 
fairly familiar by now. The other names 
of the Austrian variety are ‘Skoda Forty- 
two,” after its inventor, and ‘‘ Pilsener,” 
the name given to it in the trenches. Cur- 
rent photographs have shown the tremen- 
dous shells it throws, more than a ton in 
weight and of a seemingly impossible size. 
In a recent report made by Surgeon-Major 
Lesghintseff, with the Russian Army, on 
his return from the Galician battle-front, 
the remark is made that these huge guns 
have changed war utterly, to such an 
extent that now ‘‘the infantryman does 
not fight. When the big guns have finished 
the fighting he occupies the trenches that 
they have won.’ If events in the West 
would seem: to disprove the entire super- 
session of the infantryman, at least the 
surgeon’s description of the execution of 
these monster guns in the East clearly in- 
dicates the helplessness of mere men when 
confronted by such mighty engines. We 
read, from a special dispatch to the New 
York Sun: 


The effect of the Skoda 42-centimeter 
guns, known as the ‘‘Pilseners,” is worse 
than the effect of the Krupp “Thick 
Berthas.’”’ The Skoda shells weigh 2,800 
pounds. Their normal trajectory 1s seven 
kilometers, and in soft ground they pene 
trate twenty feet before exploding. The 
explosion occurs two seconds after impact. 
The ‘‘Pilseners” are howitzers and, except 
in diameter, do not resemble the Krupp 
42-centimeter mortars. 
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A “Pilsener” shell kills every one within 
150 yards, and kills many who are farther 
off. The mere pressure of gas breaks in 
the partitions and roofs of bomb-proof 
shelters. Scores of men who escape metal 

ents, stones, and showers of earth 

are killed, lacerated, or blinded by the 

ure of the gas. Men who are only a 

short distance away are torn to bits. The 

gets into the body-cavities and expands, 
tearing the flesh asunder. 

Sometimes only the clothes are stript 
off, leaving intact the boots; of men close 
by not a fragment remains. ‘The clothes 
disappear and only small metal articles 
are found. If the shell is very near, the 
explosion melts rifle-barrels as if they were 
struck by lightning. Men who disappear 
in such explosions are reported missing, as 
there is no proof of their death. 


A TROLLEY-CAR FARCE 


HIS world-stage of ours,, upon which 

all of us are merely players, occa- 
sionally furnishes some mightily amusing 
scenes of comedy and farce — amusing, 
that is, provided we are so fortunate as to 
be standing in the wings and not actually 
engaged therein. An excellent example is 
the following tale of five fervid minutes in 
a New York City surface-car, vouched for 
by a writer on The Evening Sun whose 
department is headed ‘*The Woman Who 
Saw.”” The car was well filled with the 
usual assortment of peaceable, undemon- 
strative types that seem to inhabit surface- 
ears perpetually. Down two sides of the 
car they sat, staring dully into the eyes of 
their vis-d-vis in an open-eyed state of 
coma—save for the instinctive cringings 
with which they guarded their toes from 
the few who stood swaying in the aisle. 
A scene of bovine peace, upon which, with- 
out so much as a warning cue, enter terror, 
mirth, pandemonium, anguish, heroism, 
pity, love, loathing, and low-comedy—all 
the usual attributes of melodramatic farce. 
The curtain rises: 

A dignified Englishman and an attrac- 
tively gowned woman boarded -the car. 
He carried a much-labeled suitcase and 
she carried a queer-looking square tin box 
suspended from a leather handle. Just as 
they sat down on the long side seat, the 
car gave a jolt; the lid flew off the tin box, 


and out shot a streak of blurred gray-and- 
brown fur. 

“Rats!” called out a cheerful man. 

A dozen shrieks pierced the air and 
twenty-four black and tan pumps clam- 
bered up on the seats. 

But it wasn’t a rat after all—it was a 
squirrel, and a mighty scared squirrel at 
that. He went tearing down the ear, 
scurried straight up the new spring suit of 
the man in the corner, made the return 
trip over the hats of the astonished crowd 
and—disappeared. 

The Englishman looked bored. The 
Woman with the deserted tin box began to 
ry. Then down on their knees in the 
aisle the two went and under the seats 
they peered. The timid women descended 











If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


Now fitted with the new Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens, f. 7.7 and the 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Price, $15. 


Here are efficiency and economy. 


THE:LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lenses are slightly faster 
than the best Rapid Rectilinears. But their marked superiority lies in the 
perfect definition (sharpness) which they give up to the very corners of the 
picture. ‘They are not as fast as the most expensive anastigmats, but they 
are fast enough for the usual hand camera work and no lens gives sharper 
results. Made exclusively for use on hand cameras, they meet the hand 
camera requirements. 


_ THE SHUTTER. The No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter furnished 
with the anastigmat equipped No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, has variable 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 of a second, and the usual time and “* bulb”’ 
actions. It is accurate, reliable and remarkably free from jerk or jar. 


AUTOGRAPHIC. It is ‘‘autographic,’’ of course. All the folding 
Kodaks now are. You can date and title the negative easily and permanently 
at the time you make the exposure. 


A BIT OF DETAIL. The No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Jr. makes pic- 
tures 24 x 3/4 inches. It measures 17s x 3 56 x 6% inches. Has brilliant, 
reversible, collapsible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal 
exposures ; covered with fine seal grain leather and is well made in every 
detail. Simple to use, efficient in its work and economical to operate. 


THE PRICE. 


No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, with No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 

and Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, - - - : : - . 
Do., with No. 0 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
Do., with meniscus achromatic lens, - eppintes id 
Autographic Film Cartridge, 6 exposures,2%x3%, - * * ° 


$15. 
10. 
9. 


All Kodak dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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OF THE SUPER-WORLD” ,. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PURE WATER IS INDISPEN 
SABLE TO HEALTH 
POLAN D WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
tink Poland at hcme and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 





—the tire expense 
is very moderate 


Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


The price of the car 
complete is $785 
f.o.b. Detroit 
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Unmistakably the Select Car 


Everywhere, even in the most congested traffic, the closed car stands 
out distinctively. It cannot be hidden: its character and the type of man 
who owns it are unmistakable. 

The closed car owner belongs to a select class. He is one of those men 
who, afloat, have their private yachts. And hiscar indicates his appreciation 
of finer things, and ‘also expresses his personal taste. For the closed car of 
thoro quality is an exclusive creation—not copying others, but especially 
planned to meet its owner’s individual preferences. 

Both the personally-driven sedan and the chauffeur-driven limousine 
provide an all-year comfort, good.cheer, and distinction not possible in an 
open car. To the family accustomed to touring cars, the closed car offers 
the only remaining new delight in motor car enjoyment. That's why the 
purchase of a sedan or limousine is the finest contribution you can make to 
the happiness and sense of well-being of those you hold dear. 

We can create for you a Winton Six closed car precisely as you want it. 
That takes time, of course: If you delay ordering, you must content 
yourself with a stock model. So, make your selection zow, and let us give 
your personal requirements the most exacting attention, and guarantec 
delivery to you before the first nip of the earliest frost. 


Prices are unusually attractive. $3250 and $3500. -A card from you 
will bring full information. 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


77 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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and joined them—likewise a few men. — It 
looked like a Billy Sunday audience hitting 
the sawdust-trail. ; 

“He's here!” ‘‘He isn’t!” “I’ve got 
him—no, | haven't!” ‘‘There he is— 
[saw him!” 

“Charlie,” rang. out a.woman’s hor- 
ified voice, “come out of that dirty hole 
this minute!” 

But Charlie, spick and span, aged six, 
erawled under the seat and was quickly 
Jost to view. A moment later he emerged, 
triumphantly squvezing the squirrel—its 
heart beating like a trip-hammer. 

“My baby! My baby!” cried the tin- 
box woman as she snatched her pet and 
kissed it ecstatically. 

The car had stopt at Forty-third Street. 
4 woman stood grasping the rail—her foot 
on the lower step. 

“Is this the regular Madison Avenue 
ear?” she asked anxiously. i 

“No,” said the conductor scornfully; 
“it's the nut special—get right on.” 


SCOOPING A FAKER 


LL is fair in love and war—and in the 

endeavor to secure a ‘“‘beat’’ or a 
“segop’’ over a rival newspaper. To be 
sure, the ‘‘scoop”’ days have gone out now, 
for with the average daily’s dependence 
upon the news agencies for its news, and 
with all of these agencies covering pretty 
much the same field, the individual news- 
paper rarely prints an item of news omitted 
by other papers important enough to war- 
rant much jubilation. But in the old days 
it was otherwise. The Brooklyn Eagle, in 
_an account of the career of its veteran edi- 
tor, Dr. St. Clair McKelway, whose death 
occurred July 16 in New York City, men- 
tions what was, fortunately enough, an un- 
usual form of ‘‘scoop” even then. It was 
over fifty years ago, when Mr. McKelway 
served his apprenticeship on the New York 
World. As we read: 


David G. Croly, managing editor of The 
World, used to put this poser to young men 
who applied for positions as reporter: ““‘Why 
don’t you foree me to hire you?”’ 

The applicants would then ask for an 
explanation. 

“Bring in news that no one else can get, 
and that ought to be printed—news we will 
have to buy. Soon your bills will become 
so large that it will be cheaper for me to 
hire you than to pay you for special work.”’ 

This advice was of influence to young 
McKelway, and he acted on.it in other 
matters than in journalism. It is assumed 
that he made a model reporter. It was 
hard to be a model in those days. The 
field to cover was wide, the conditions ex- 
acting, the hours long, the copy demanded 
was copious, and the pay was small. One 
incident which the actor in it used to relate 
with a sly twinkle was his only experiment 
in “faking.” It appears that The Herald 
had been publishing a wonderful series of 
tales on prize-fights that were occurring in 
Brooklyn every night. These yarns created 
much discontent in other editorial rooms, 
since none but Herald men ever heard of 
them. McKelway was covering Brooklyn 
at that time, and he was taken roundly to 
task for failing to learn about these fights 
and to describe them. The Herald stories 
Were-made out of whole cloth, and he knew 





it, but that did not serve, so he determined 
to beat The Herald at its own game. 

He wrote a dazzling account of a ‘‘mill”’ 
that was ‘‘ pulled off” at Arbitration Rock. 
He had observed this name on a town-map 
in his boarding-house. In this historic con- 
test Mike the Cooper subjugated, mal- 
treated, and forever disposed of the claims 
to fame put forth by Long Left Allen. The 
encounter lasted thirty-two rounds and 
filled two columns. Manton Marble, then 
editor of The World, was cheered by this 
occurrence. The Herald was not to havea 
monopoly of slugging-matches in this unpro- 
tected borough. ° But his content was not 
long lasting. Captain Woglom, of the police, 
traveled indignantly over to the World office 
to protest. Said he: ‘‘I’m damned if any 


fight happened at Arbitration Rock. My 


station-house is built on it.” 


MYSTERIOUS FATE OF THE MINOR- 
LEAGUER 


\V HAT is to become of the minor- 

league baseball-player? Recently 
a remark of Connie Mack’s was quoted in 
these columns to the effect that he was 
picking his, new team of reeord-breakers 
from new material,.and paying little or no 
attention to the smaller leagues. What is 
true of the Athletics is true in other major- 
league teams: the managers want more 
and more to get. young players—beginners— 
who show promise, but who are not already 
trained in baseball-habits of which the 
managers do not approve. In the old 
days (and they do not lie more than a 
decade behind us) the baseball-player's 
progress was nicely graduated ‘from the 
bush to the small league to the big league— 
and back to the bush. Now the progress 
seems to be from the bush to the big league, 
and thence to the daily sporting-page as 
special: correspondent—a state of affairs 
that leads a writer in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger Sports Magazine to inquire 
what will become of the minors. The 
minor-leaguer must go somewhere, for no 
baseball-player was ever constructed on the 


one-hoss-shay principle. Says the writer: 


It is not so very long ago that almost 
every player joining a team in the spring, 
in time to be taken South on the training- 
trip, was a recruit from some good minor- 
league club. He was half-developed, and 
the finishing-touches were put on by the 
major-league manager. Sometimes it took 
one, two, or maybe three, seasons to fit 
the youngster for a regular berth on the 
big-league team, but this was the usual 
course of development. Of course, the 
majority of players drafted from the 
minors were turned back after they had 
been given a trial in the spring; some never 
eame back again, while others were up 
and back two or three times before they 
either remained in the big show or were 
relegated to the minors for good. 

But the system of picking up players is 
gradually changing. Instead of depending 
entirely on drafting players from the 
minors, the clubs in the National and 
American leagues, and, in fact, several of 
the smaller leagues, have their scouts 
searching the independent leagues and 
teams for promising material. The college 














“The Girard saved my 
nervous system! 


“That sounds funny; but it's a 
fact! I was all on edge half the 
time until | switched to the Girard. 
Now I smoke all I want to and 
never turn a hair!” 


And this is a common experience. 


Giierd 


your nerves 
It is a fine satisfying real- 
by 


Havana smoke, mellowe age. 
alone ; and so mild that you feel 
not the slightest unpleasant 
effects. No. depression, no 
‘heavy’ sensations, no irrita- 
tion, no anything but genuine 
enjoyment down to the last 
fragrant puff. And it leaves 
you a hundred percent keen 
and efficient. 

Girard dealers know that 
this is a remarkable cigar. 
They know that it is made of 
genuine Cuban-grown tobacco, 
matured thoroughly in the hon- 
est old Cuban way; and big 
value for your money. 

If your dealer hasn't the 
Girard, he should be glad to 
put it in for you. Urge him to 
do this. He risks nothing. 

We take back any part 

the dealer’s purchase. We 

authorize him to do the 

same by you. 

14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 
Our Trial Offer 
Simply mail us 
$1.00 for 10—10c Girards 
$2.50 for 25—10c Girards 
$5.00 for 50—10c Girards 
(If your dealer can't supply you.) 

Smoke five of these Girard 
cigars, and if you are not sat- 
ished return the remainder and 
we will refund all your money. 

Don't be satished until you 
give the Girard a trial. 
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Made since 1861 from 7 
kinds of tobaccos, from 7 
different parts of the world 
—the best of each kind. 


14 pound, new air- 
tight Export Package 
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A new book by George W. Jacoby, M.D.’ 
Fellow New York Academy of Medicine; Mem™ 
ber American Neurological Association, New York 
Neurological Society, etc. He tells things that thou- 
sands of people never stop to consider, and shows 
why parents, physicians and teachers should make 
it their purpose to thoroughly understand the im- 
portant relation of the organs of the y to mental 
functions. ‘‘A splendid work that cannot fail to be 
of at assistance in training children."’ —Medical 

World, Philadelphia, Pa. 
With 15 full-page illustrations. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Company 





LONG LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT, by Pearce Kintzing, M.D. 


An eminently readable book of practical advice by a 
physician of wide experience on how to preserve health, 
ward off disease, and prolong life by sane and simple 
exercise, physical and mental occupation, rational food 
habits, ventilation, etc. Written primarily for the gen- 
eral reader, but with a scientific accuracy that will 
commend it to the physician. 12mo, cloth, 285 pp. 
$1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





SpecialSchool Directory 


in Second and Last Issues of Each Month 


Leading schools and colleges are regu- 
larly represented in The Literary 
Digest’s columns. An especially com- 
plete Directory of worth-while institu- 
tions appears in the second and last 
issues of each month. 

These schools are located in all sec- 
tions of the country and offer a wide 
range of choice. i 
‘ — these advertisements very care- 
ully. 


If you failto find careful service with- 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 
and HOW TO AVOID THEM 


by Charles D. Musgrove, M.D. An informing, inspir- 
ing, and helpful book for the lay reader on the causes 
of nervous collapse, with practical advice on how to 
avoid it. Its sound common sense will make a strong 
appeal to those who would keep well and retain their 
efficiency unimpaired. 12mo, cloth, 196 pp. $1.00 net. 
by mail $1.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 











They tell with proper delicacy and restraint, yet 
simply and plainly, the story of the mystery of life; 
and impart with powerful subtlety an abhorrence of 
all that tends toward even the slightest lowering of 
the highest sex ideals. 

Warmly recommended by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver; Edward Bok, of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Rev.C. H.Parkhurst. 








Give Your Boys and Girls 


could they but know the dangers which confront them. 
_ Before they obtain wrong and.incomplete impressions from sources out- 
side the home, give them.the proper viewpoint by placing in their hands 


The Mysteries of Life Series 


Four widely commended volumes by ISEABELLE THOMPSON SMART, M.D. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. Price 75. per volume. All Four for $2.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK and LONDON ¢-— 


the knowledge of sex they 
would demand from you 


a 





New York; Rev. Francis E. Clark, Pres. United Society 
for Christian Endeavor; Charles W. Eliot, ex-President 
of Harvard; and many other eminent authorities. 

Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little 
Boy; What a Father Should Tell His Son; What a 
Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl; What 
a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 

Place them in the hands of your children 
and they will reap a lasting benefit. 




















teams are all “looked over’ by the league 
seouts, too, and there is not a player of 
any prominence on any college or school 
team in the country whose record ig not 
known by every scout in the two big 
leagues. 

During the season of 1914 the National 
Commission received close to $100,000 on 
account of drafted players and about 
$150,000 for released players, but, it is very 
doubtful if the money spent for drafted or 
released players will total anything like 
these amounts this year. The club-ownery 
are favoring the retrenchment -plan all 
along the line, and the purchase of players 
from minor leagues is one item that will 
be curtailed. Few players were retained 
by the major leagues this season in eom- 
parison to other years, and the chances are 
that the number retained next year will 
be even smaller. 

Connie Mack, manager of the Athleties, 
is one’ who believes in picking up the raw 
material and developing it himself. Last 
season when the Mack men were taken 
South the majority of the new men taken 
for a try-out were youngsters who had 
never played on a league team of any class, 
Five of the young pitchers he took South 
were ‘kids’ who had gained all their 
baseball knowledge and experience on 
independent teams, and, while Mack did 
not have much success in picking up 
players of promise, he found two or three 
who are likely to be developed into very 
useful men by the time they go through a 
couple of seasons with the teams they were 
placed with by Mack. 


It is-really a pitiable state of affairs that 
Mack and his sort of baseball manager 
have brought about. But it seems inevi- 
table at present, for, after all, more cir- 
cumstances than the big-league managers’ 
eaprice are responsible for it, as we read: 


When the club-owners find that they ean 
get along with twenty-one players they 
will not invest large sums of money in 
drafting and purchasing players from the 
minor leagues with the prospect of holding 
them until they are fit for a regular place 
on the team. There will be no need for 
this. The demand for players will be 
lighter, and the minor leagues will be forced 
to keep their players. This will mean that 
the minor-league club-owner will not re- 
ceive the help from the majors through the 
sale or draft of players, and he will be 
foreed to cut down expenses. That will 
bring another cut in salaries and a further 
reducing of the player-limit. 

Each year salaries in the minor leagues 
fall lower, and ‘before the opening of an- 
other season the salary-lists in the minors 
will be given another cut. The present 
season has already marked the demise of 
more than one minor league and many 
clubs affiliated with leagues of various 
classes. The club-owners of the two big 
leagues are complaining about the cost of 
running their clubs and are planning to 
save money by getting players as cheaply 
as possible, even to avoiding the draft- 
price. By the time the draft-season opens 
this fall many of the managers of the sixteen 
major-league clubs will have picked up 
players enough from the independent 
leagues and college ranks to supply the 
demand for next season, and it would not 
be surprizing to find that the draft-list s 
the smallest in the history of the game. 

This shows just where the minor-league 
player stands to-day. He is forced to 
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suffer for what many of the players of 
the major leagues are responsible. |The 
major-league players took advantage of 
conditions and forced the magnates to pay 
enormous salaries on long-term contracts. 
In order to get some of this money. back, 
the club-owners cut down the number of 
players they carried on their teams, forcing 
many to accept jobs in the minors. The 
latter market being overstocked, with no 
pect of the demand growing stronger, 
compelled the minor-league club-owner to 
cat salaries, reduce the player-limit, and 
throw many players out of a job. The blow 
had to fall on some one, and the minor- 
league ball-player is the one to suffer. 


IMPRISONED IN BELGIUM 


NGAGED in the thankless office of 
war-correspondent in the earlier days 
of the war, Albert R. Williams, a writer 
for The Outlook, after many adventures of 
minor interest came at last to an intimate 
knowledge of life in an improvised German 
prison in Belgium. This befell him through 
his inexperience with the true inwardness 
of the German spy-hunting system in that 
country, when he one day permitted him- 
self to be engaged in conversation by an 
innocent-appearing Hollander. The man 
volunteered the information that he fre- 
quently took parties through Liége into 
Holland, giving them ‘‘the opportunity to 
see a great many German troops and ruins 
along the way.” Naturally, the correspon- 
dent declared that he would be glad to pay 
the man to make such a trip with him, and 
gave him his address. That was sufficient_| 
to involve him in trouble from which he 
did not extricate himself for many days. 
Later, under inquisition by German author- 
ities, it appeared that the luckless journalist 
had offered ‘‘ much money ”’ for the privilege 
of “finding out something about the move- 
ments of German troops.’’ Needless to 
say, it was only by good luck and endless 
expostulations that he ever freed himself 
from the fatal suspicions which this charge 
aroused. 

The whole experience taught him much 
of what goes on behind the lines in Ger- 
manicized Belgium, but no more poignant 
experience was there than that of being 
held prisoner, in company with Belgians 
and others, facing the uncertainty of his 
fate and the dread of summary execution. 
It was here, he says, that he learned sym- 
pathy of the keenest sort for the Belgians 
who have to exist under German rule, and _ 
this without misjudging their conquerors. 
As he remarks: 

lam not berating the Germans. Theyt 
are running their own war according to - 
their own code. In this code reporters, 
onlookers, and uplifters of any land are’ 
anathema. . . . [ can understand why, for- 
their own protection, the Germans have. 
imposed their laws upon the Belgians with ‘ 
their terrible, exacting penalties. What I. 
can’t understand is the long-suffering pa-- 
lienee and self-restraint of the Belgians. . 
Occasionally some high-spirited or high- 
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strung fellow is no longer able to hold down 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


from perspiration and other causes. 


“Mum” is easily applied, cannot 

injure skin or clothes, and keeps 
the body sweet from bath to bath. 
25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











JUST PUBLISHED 
The Great Lectures that Have Stirred 
Thousands 


The Prince 


of Peace 


One of Five Dainty Books by 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Seeretary of State 
The Four Others Are: 

THE PRICE OF A SOUL 

THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL 

MAN 

THE PEOPLE’S LAW 


The Ethical, Social, Economic, and Religious 
teachings of the most popular orator in the world. 
His most effective lectures and addresses which 
have been delivered before many great audiences. 


In five uniform volumes, thin 12mo. Ornamental boards 
—dainty style. “Price of each title 30c net; by mail 35c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


















Meddler 


A Fine New Romance by 
LEONA DALRYMPLE 
who wrote last year’s big success, 
DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN 
This is just a pure, romantic 
love story, and if you’ve got a 
bit of sentiment in your make- 
up; if you care for pleasant, 
wholesome people who are 
lively amusing people too, 
you’ll read this novel with the 
greatest pleasure in the world. 


The Lovable Meddler 


is so clean and happy in tone, and 
filled with so much real tenderness, 
sentiment and humor, that people 
like you are going to give it all the 
success it deserves, 

The dear old, bunglesome, match- 
making Doctor—the **Lovable 
Meddler” himself— with his ro- 
mance-schemes for Leddy Rose and 
Larry, and all the rest of the fine 
spirited boys and girls are so real 
and /ikable that you'll want to read 
about them over and over again. 































But we know you'll like this story 
—ask your bookseller for it today. 


Publishers REILLY & BRITTON Chicago 
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the seething voleano of outraged justice, . 
hate, and revenge. This brings down, not 
only upon his own head but upon the whole | 
community, the most terrible reprisals. 


The Belgians among whom Mr. Williams 
found himself—in their temporary prison 
that had been made over from one of the 
administration-rooms of the Belgian Gov-. 
ernment—were all sufficiently cowed. The’ 
situation was dismally strange, and yet not 
without certain amusing features, as he, 
describes it: 


Picture, if you will, the scene. By a fine’ 
irony the books on the shelves ‘were on 
international law, and by a finer irony the 
book in green binding that caught my eye 
as it stood out from the black array of vol- 
umes was R. Dimmont’s ‘The Origins of 
Belgian Neutrality.” ‘The Belgians who. 
were enjoying the peculiar blessings of that 
neutrality were sprawled over the floor or 
pacing restlessly up and down the room, or, 
in utter despair, buried their heads in their 
arms flung out across the table. sie 
There were four prisoners quite separated 
from the rest of us. It was said that they 
were sentenced to be shot. 1] am not sure 
that they were; but we were strictly for+_] 
bidden any intercourse with them. “They 
were the most crestfallen, terror-stricken 
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lot of men that ever I had laid eyes upon, 
and at four o’clock they were led away by 
a cordon of soldiers. There was enough 
mental suggestion about it to plunge the 
room into a deep silence. It was oppres- 
sive... . Rummaging through my pock- 
ets during these reflections, I fished up 
an advertising folder out of a corner where 
I had tucked it when it was presented 
to me by Dr. Morse. The outside read, 
‘*How We Lost Our Best Customer.” Me- 
chanically 1 opened it, and there, staring 
back at me from big black borders on the 
inside were the two words, ‘‘HE DIED!” 


There were at least 
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made the inearceration a _ little more coe 
sae & ithe 0 he 
bearable. One, a queer combination of fused 
irrepressible good spirits and energy, too but not 
strong to be diluted even by those gloomy drew fr 
circumstances, is pictured thus: me, alo 
That b 
He was a diminutive fellow, battered and in that 
rather the worse for wear. Ever shall | sacram 
think of him not only as the happy-souled, hever § 
but as the great-souled. My introduction my sot 
into the room was at the point of a steel 66 9 Whe 
bayonet. With him, that served me far They Can’t or thir 
better than any gilt-edged introduction of Beat That { come, 
high estate. He didn’t know what crime He who snaps a Powersteel two un 
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one, let a man meet it with a smile. His 









lpidaruler. “This is the roulette-wheel at 
Monte Carlo, and you are the rich Amer- 
jean,” he whispered, and with a snap of the 
finger he spun the ruler round. Whenever 
it stopt, he presented me my prize with 
andry winkings and chucklings, inter- 
by furtive glances toward the door. 
Rouge-el-noir upon & prison floor! To him 
existence was such a game—red life or 
black death, as the Fates ordained. Either— 


irit was contagious, and I found myself 
smiling through my tears. c 

His was a restless spirit. Only once did 
[see him stedfastly quiet. That was the. 
next morning, when he sat with his eyes 
riveted upon an opening in the shutter. He 
insisted upon my taking his seat, adjusting 
my angle of vision properly, and there, 
framed in a window across the forbidden 
courtyard, was a pretty girl watering flow- 
ers. She was indeed a distracting creaturé, 
and de Burgher danced around me with un- 
feigned glee. His previous experience with 
Americans had evidently led him to belieye 
that we were all connoisseurs in pretty 
girls. I tried valiantly to uphold our na- 
tional reputation, but my thoughts at thé 
time were much more heavenly than even™ 
that fair apparition framed in the window, 
and I fear that I somewhat disappointed 
de Burgher in my enthusiasm. 


Mr. Williams’s other comrade, Constance 
Staes, was paying the penalty for some in- 
fraction of the new German regulations; 
but he, too, was born for liberty, ‘‘a free- 
ranging spirit that fetters could never 
bind.” He convinced the writer that the 
Belgian spirit would never be subservient 
toGerman rule. We read that— 







To Constance Staes every rule was a 
challenge. That’s the reason he had been 
putin jail. He had trespassed on forbidden, 
way in front of the East Station. Here in 
prison smoking was forbidden. So Staes, 
with one eye upon the listless guard, would - 
slip beneath a blanket, take a pull at his* 
cgaret, and come up again as innocent as 4 
tho he had been saying his prayers. I 
refused the offer of a pull at his cigaret, 
tut not the morsel of white bread which he 
drew from behind a picture and shared with 
me, along with numberless little kindnesses. 
That bread, broken and shared between us 

in that upper room, is to me an eternal 
sacrament. It fed my body-hunger then; 
never shall it cease to feed the hunger of 
my soul. 

Whenever temptation to play the cynic 
or think meanly of my fellow man shall 
come, my mind shall hark back to those 
two unpretending fellows and bow in rever- 
ence before the selflessness and immensity 
of the human soul. Needing bread, they 
gave it freely away; needing strength, they 
poured themselves out unsparingly; need- 
ing comfort, they became the comforters. 
For not to me alone, but to all, they played 
this réle of servant, priest, and comforter. 
AsI write these lines I wonder where their 
spirits are now. Speeded thence, they may 
have already made the next world richer 
by their coming. I do not know that, but 
I do know that they have made my soul 
infinitely richer by their sojourn here; and 
how truly might the Master of all souls say 
‘0 these two brave little Belgians: ‘‘ When 
I was an hungered, ye gave me food; when 
I was thirsty, ye gave me drink; when I 
Was a stranger, ye took me in; when I was 
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Accumulate Your 
Competency By 
Investing 
Conservatively 


We have prepared a pamphlet outlining 
a plan bw once adopted and con- 
sistently followed, should enable any 
man to make steady financial progress. 
The plan is based upon the elements of 
saving, compound interest and conser- 
vative investment—all factors of fun- 
damental importance in the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Included in the 
pamphlet are tables illustrating the 
efficient workings of compound interest, 
and concrete examples of conservative 
investment bonds. 


Send for Pamphlet 1702 
**Accumulating Your Competency ”” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 
25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 











Highest Conservative 


Returns 
Largest returns with the greatest 
margin of safety are afforded by our 


6% Farm Mortgages 
Here is a sample of our investments. 
$1000— Due Nov. 1, 1924. 
by a half section, 9 miles from 
good town, in a desirable community. 
ll of the land tillable, with 120 acres 
under plow. Small set of buildings. 
Value $4000. 
Write for Booklet “*A,” and 
ist of offerings. 





E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Est. 1883 





Capital and Surplus, $400,000 








INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 





) Assured safety for the large and small investor, with 
iily choice California improved property for security. 

Write for list of guaranteed First Mortgages that pay 

Tand 8%net. The Farm Mortgage Co., Fresno, Cal. 


Oregon Farm Mortgages 


Afford the safest possible investment. We offer 6 Yo 





these attractive securities on farms worth at 
least three times the amount of loan to net you 


Write for MORTGAGE | Spalding Bld, 
rite (¢ Cronan “ourany | Portland, Ore. 


et eee 


times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. “MNS 








Two great food producing States 
offer perfect security in first mort- 
gages on improved farms. Judg- 
ment based on 33 years’ experience 

hee arabe inOkla. Write 
for latest list, No. 30. Best refs. 
P.H, Albright & Co., Newkirk,Okla. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Each Mtg. Recommended by a Bank 








8 ly a safe b investment based on sound 
business conditions, requirements and practice; 8% legal in- 
terest rate in Fla. Miller service to Mortgagee includes 
bank recommendation of mtg., filing of papers, Attorney’s 
opinion of title, interest collected, remitted, without charge. 
Inquiries invited for booklets and any personal information; 
individual questions willingly answered. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 8$% 


Miller-Mercer Bldg. 
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AS TO EXAGGERATIONS IN WAR- 
{ORDER REPORTS 


-HAT such prosperity as now exists in 

this country is not due to big war-orders, 
which, as a matter of fact, form only a 
small part of our industrial activity; that 
current reports of enormous war-orders are 
much: exaggerated, and that experts find 
ample evidence that the greater number of 
our factories are kept busy supplying the 
common wants of our domestic trade, are 
points brought out in a letter to The 
Journal of Commerce, based on a statement 
compiled recently in Philadelphia by the 
Foreign Trade Bureau of the Commercial 
Museum of that city. It is declared in the 
statement that the making of war-muni- 
tions for Europe is ‘‘an almost infinitesimal 
mite of America’s industry.” By far the 
greater number of “American manu- 
facturers are keeping busy supplying the 
domestic trade and not bothering about 
the war at all.” 

Dr. Wilson and Dudley Bartlett, who 
have charge of this foreign trade bureau, 
have found that the chief reason why 
reports of enormous contracts have been so 
grossly exaggerated is that the companies 
receiving war-orders are keeping the facts 
secret. When a war-order is placed in this 
country ‘‘meager news of it leaks out.” 
Some people say it has been given to one 
concern, others declare it has gone to a 
rival factory. It may be &.million-dollar 
order, ‘‘but by rumor it grows to ten 
millions.” One order has often been 
attributed to five or six concerns by rumor 
so that it “looks as if everybody were 
doing an enormous war-order business.”’ 

While the Museum ‘‘does not deny that 
large orders have been given and that 
seores of factories, especially in Penn- 
sylvania and New England, have increased 
their force in order to manufacture muni- 
tions, it does seriously contend that Amer- 
ican manufacturers as a whole have paid 
no attention to the war business, but have 
been building up their own trade in goods 
for the domestic market. The statement 
says further: 


‘* After a day-by-day perusal of the re-. 


ports of war-orders that are being placed 
in the United States, there may be excuse 
for concluding that this country is turning 
all of its industrial activities in that direc- 
tion. In the mad pursuit of this trade of 
large and immediate profits it would seem 
that domestic requirements were being sac- 
rificed and that foreign trade in every-day 
wares was being neglected. It requires but 
little thought, however, to show how ut- 
terly fallacious is this surface indication 
that American business men have lost en- 
tirely that acumen for which they are 
given credit the world over. 

‘*Large orders for supplies for the fight- 
ing countries have been placed in the 
United States. Some of the supplies 
earlier contracted for are just beginning 
to be shipped; consequently their influence 
on the volume of exports is not yet pro- 
nounced... Admitting the truth of all this, 
the amount of war-orders that have ac- 
tually been placed in this country, and 
the probable effect of their shipment on the 
export total, are both grossly exaggerated. 

‘**As a rule, factories that have secured 
bona-fide orders for this. class of goods 
are not parading the fact. As rumor 
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a 
spreads, one of. these orders for a few 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of sy 
plies soon assumes proportions running into 
the millions. “Then, for every such order 
that is actually placed reports usually haye 
it credited to a-dozen and one concerns, 4 
great deal of the war business being placed 
in this country rests on nothing more sub. 
stantial than rumor and report. 

“Assuming for.the sake of argument 
however, that the proportions of this war 
business are not exaggerated, the assump. 
tion that American manufacturers are ina 
wild scramble after it may be refuted by 
another line of thought. How many in- 
dustrial plants in this country are actually 
erigaged in turning our war-material? Jp 
how many more is the equipment of such 
a character that they could participate 
in the business, assuming the opportunity 
offered? Including all the establishments 
that could by the broadest interpretation’ 
be placed in either of these groups it would 
be found that their combined facilities 
represent but a very small proportion of 
the industrial capacity of the country. 

“‘Factories that build machine-tools, those 
in which machine-tools form a large pro- 
portion of the equipment, munition-mills, 
and commercial-truck plants have obtained 
the cream of this war business, and have 
turned their energies largely in that di- 
rection. The same is true only toa 
very much less extent of clothing-factories,’ 
shoe-plants, leather-tanneries, and harness. 
shops. Manufacturers of foodstuffs like- 
wise are shipping in large amounts to the 
war-stricken countries, and, because of the 
war, in record-breaking quantities to neu- 
tral countries. What are all the rest of 
the industrial establishments of the coun- 
try doing? They are working along the 
same conservative lines as has been their 
custom in years past and under normal 
conditions; they are manufacturing for the 
domestic market and are filling such orders 
from neutral countries as those countries 
are able to pay for—in value somewhat 
smaller at present than heretofore.” 


RELIEF FOR THE EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 


By decision rendered in July the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission granted 
the petition of the express companies fora 
modification of the commission’s original 
rate order of July 24, 1913, and in doing 
so accepted the plan of the express compa 
nies themselves for effecting modifications 
in the original order. 

These modifications will become effective 
on September 1. The companies gain by 
them an estimated increase of 3.68 per cent. 
in their gross revenues. In other words, on 
a basis of $130,941,560 of gross revenues, 
for twelve months, which was the revenue 
for the year ending January 31 last, the 
express companies would receive an addi- 
tional sum of $5,062,634. 

The petitions of the companies requested 
that the commission’s order be so m 
fied as to increase the terminal allowance 
from 20 cents to 25 cents per shipment and 
reduce the weight allowance from 25 cents 
to 20 cents per hundred pounds. A request 
was also made for certain minor additional 
modifications such as the commission might 
deem proper. ; 

It was pointed out by the compamles 
that the granting of such a modification 

GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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G. C. ALEXANDER 
Pitcher—Philadelphia Nationals F 


“It would take a lot to make 


me give up Tuxedo. No other 
tobacco could do it. Tuxedois, in 
my estimation, the perfect pipe 
tobacco. ”’ 





R. C. HOBLITZELL 
First Baseman—Boston 
*‘Any player who has ever 
smoked Tuxedo, swears by it. 
don’t know its equal for purity 
and soothing power.’’ 





























MILLER J. HUGGINS 
Manager and Short Stop—St. Louis 
“I’m for Tuxedo every time. 
It’s cool, mild, fragrant—every- 
thing the ball player could want 
in his tobacco. ”’ 


Prostar Npaggreant” 
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A “Tin of Tux” Answers 
Every Pipe-smoke Desire 


Night-time, day-time, work-time, 
play-time—home, office, street, golf- 
links—whenever and wherever you want 


to smoke, TUXEDO fills the. bill ex-_ 


actly. You can work better, rest better, 
and recreate better under the kindly 
companionship of this mild, whole- 
some, pleasant tobacco. 


When thousands of famous men all 
reach the same conclusion about 
TUXEDO—that it’s the one best pipe 
tobacco—TUXEDO must be all right 
and always right. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


You can smoke TUXEDO all day long 
the year ’round, and never feel the slightest 
scorch or sting, because TUXEDO cannot bite 
even the most sensitive throat or tongue. The 
refines the 
mildest, ripest, Kentucky Burley tobacco— 
and develops a delightful fragrance and flavor 


“TUXEDO Process’’ 


original 


that have never been successfully imitated. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


Convenient, dustinnontinieget, 


Famous green tin, with gold 
moisture-proof pouch- - - 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 





10c 





Illustration 
about one- 
third of 
~actual 
size. 


We Give You This 


Fine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather 
tobacco pouch. This handy, service- 
abJe, Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of 
fine, soft, flexible tan leather, with 
a draw-string and snap that close 
pouch tight and keep the tobacco from 
spilling. 








Send us 10c and your tobacco 
dealer’s name, and we will mail you 
prepaid, anywhere in U. S.,a roc tin 
of TUXEDO and this handsome 
Leather Draw-Pouch. We gladly 
make this offer to get you to try 
TUXEDO. Address 


THE “AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1189, 484 Broome Street, New York 











x. » 
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CHRISTY MATHEWSON 
Pitcher—New York Giants 


‘*Tuxedo gets to me in a nat- 


ural, pleasant way. It’s what 
I call good honest companionable pe 
tobacco—the kind to stick to."’ 





ROGER P. BRESNAHAN 
Manager and Catcher—Chicago Cubs 
‘*Tuxedo appeals to me more 
than other tobaccos; it’s so re- 
markably mild and _ soothing. 
Easily my favorite smoke. ”’ 


























TYRUS R. COBB 
Famous Baseball Player 
**Tuxedo has been of great 
help to me as a‘ means of con- “ 
serving nervous energy. A pipe 9 











full of this tobacco and life is AS 
worth while.” ies 
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Consult 
Your 
Dentist 


at the first sign 
of Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Disease, 
loosening of the 


teeth, or reced- 
inggums). Your 
dentist will tell you 
that only one per- 
son in every five, 
past 40 years of 
age, is free from 
Pyorrhea or in- 
flamed gums. He 
will also tell you 
that while no 
drug or prepara- 
tion will cure 
Pyorrhea by 
itself, Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Prep- 
aration gives in- 
stant relief in all 
cases and is the 
standard pre- 
ventive of these 
distressing con- 
ditions. Use it 
daily under 
your dentist's 
direction, or as 
a preventive. 


Uselike a den- 
tifrice — pleasant 
to the taste. 

ist hasn't it, send his name (with 


Large’tube 50c. If your 
price) to Forhan Company, 23-29 Elm St., New York, who 
ill see that you are supplied. 





DON’T CUT TONSILS, reap 


The Tonsils and The Voice 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 


Doctors in public schools, ignorant specialists, fee-splitting 
surgeons, even life insurance companies, frighten parents 
and force operations upon children’s tonsils and adenoids, 
under the fake theory that “tonsils are full of holes, absorb 
germe, poison the system, and cause rheumatism and heart 

isease."” This book explodes that theory. ‘‘Tonsils are not 
open doors. biog absorb nothing,” says Dr. A. Jacobi. The 

uestion is one of anatomy; of k ledge against i 

hey cannot absorb. This book explains. The author has 
treated thousands of cases, agrees with Dr. Jacobi, and with 
Professor Marage (Paris) that over 92 per cent. are curable 
without the hospital and the knife. This book gives the 
principles of treatment. 400 pages. $2.00. 





THE BLANCHARD COMPANY, Lock Box 445F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POMPEIAN 





OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRE SW 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 








The New Garden of CANADA 


By Pack-Horse and Canoe Through Undeveloped New 
British Columbia. By F.A. Talbot. The author traveled 
1200 miles of this unbroken wilderness. 

Large crown octavo, profusely illustrated with full-page 
half-tones. Bound incloth. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.65. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave.; New York 








mut ere 


tEATNE 
sive immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and FREE 
10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y. 


ae | 





View of arch 
cut with knife. 
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would not change the rate structure or 
the 100-pound charge, but would result in 
an increase of gross revenues for the 
principal companies of approximately 344 
per cent. The commission, in ‘its’ order, 
says that if the companies ‘‘are operating 
at a loss under rates prescribed by us, and 
it clearly appears that they are, they are 
entitled to a reasonable relief promptly 
and without awaiting the result of another 
general investigation that would consume 
two or three years. We are of the opinion 
that the plan proposed will not result in 
rates that are unreasonable.” 

In reply to a suggestion from a Western 
State commission that if any change were 
to be made in express-rates a revision of 
the whole scheme of rates should be 
undertaken, the commission said: 

‘The investigation which resulted in our 
original order was most exhaustive. The 
present plant has given very general satis- 
faction and has produced but little com- 
plaint. Petitioners have cooperated ear- 
nestly and fairly in efforts to make the plan 
a success and to secure uniformity of rates 
for State and interstate business.”’ 

In The Wall Street Journal. were ex- 
plained the results of the proposed increases 
on first-class shipments. Certain weights 
would differ slightly from the figures given, 
due to the disposition of fractions, and not 
all shipments over 85 pounds would be in- 
creased, but otherwise the following would 
be the results: One to five pounds each, 5 
cents; 6 to 29 pounds each, 4 cents; 30 to 49 
pounds each, 3 cents; 50 to 70 pounds each, 
2 cents; 71 to 99 pounds each, 1 cent. 


cent. of the first-class rates. Substantially, 


increases. 


the same period. 


second class 1.79 cents. 


of less than 100 
shipments handle 


classes of $5,062,624. 





give 3.86 % increase in gross revenue.”’ 





Why Not Keep Your 
Figure at Forty? 


Also Before and After. 


THLETES for years h 
. off excessive fat by the & a 
ration method. You can eliminate 
unnecessary and unhealthy fat 
from any part of your y 


Dr. JEANNE WALTER'S 
Famous Rubber Garments 


The Abdominal Beit for 
here illustrated positively 
reduces the waist measure 
materially. . Price $12.00 
The Abdominal Belt reti 
strain of the weight of the abi 
men, keeps the back warm, and 






stimulates circulation in the organs 
of digestion. By drawing out uric 
acid from the system, it also Te- 


lieves any rheumatic condition 
which may exist. 


Other garments for men 
Coats $25.00; Pants $25.00; Riding Suits $45.00, Re 
ducing garments for women range in price from $2.00 up. 


Write today for the book. 
Dr. JEANNE A. J.WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 


45 West 34th Street 








New York 








These figures are representative of the 
increase on first-class traffic only. Second- 
class shipments will be increased 75 per 


no commodity rates will be affected by the 
Under the plan proposed, the 
distance a shipment is hauled has no 
bearing on the proposed increases in rates 
‘‘except in so far as they may be affected 
by the casting off of fractions of one-half 
cent or the addition of 1 cent when the 
fraction exceeds one-half.’’ Other points are 
brought out as to the commission’s decision: 


“By actual count of shipments on two 
typical days for each express company in 
1915, the petitioners estimated that they 
handled during that year, in interstate 
movements and in the States where the 
interstate scale had been adopted, 119,544,- 
043 first-class and 20,191,646 second-class 
shipments, each less than 100 pounds in 
weight, the first-class shipments being 
61.66 per cent. and the second-class 10.41 
per cent. of the total number of shipments. 
By a similar method they estimated the 
average weight per first-class shipments of 
less than 100 pounds to have been 21.36 
pounds, and per second-class shipments of 
less than 100 pounds 52.17 pounds during 


“Using these average weights for first- 
and second-class shipments, the additional 
revenue per first-class shipment under the 
proposed plan will be 3.93 per cent. and on 
At the additional 
revenue of 3.93c. per first-class shipment 
ounds, the 119,544,043 
in the year 1915 would 
have yielded an _ estimated additional 
revenue of $4,700,472; and at an increase 
of 1.79 cent per shipment the 20,191,646 
second-class shipments of less than 100 
pounds would have yielded an estimated 
additional revenue of $362,162, or a total 
estimated additional revenue from both 


“The petitioners’ gross transportation 
revenue for the year 1915 was $131,173,670. 
The estimated increase of $5,062,634 would 
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at your dealer or sample on request 


Falk Tobacco Co. 54 West 45%St Newiak 








Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEAS wire $i coota' 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feeretumed. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


” MODERN 
4, TENNIS 


The New Book 

By P. A. VAILE : 

International Authority on Golf and Tennis 
Enthusiastically Received by the Press 
























“It is in every sense of the word a, handbook on 
the game and ft sets out the A-B-C of tennie 4 
language that is so severe in its simplicity 7 
even the dullest schoolboy can understand it, In 
a word, the book teaches.” —Baltimore a 

“Both amateurs and professionals will find va 
—_ information in the book.” —New York 

‘obe. 

“It is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
player whether beginning the game or in the height 
of his career.” —Brooklyn Citizen. : 

“Sets a fresh mark in tennis literature. BS 
the best illustrated book on tennis in the gam 
history.".— New York Times. » afi 

“Tt should prove of service to all tennis players, 
as the author deals with the fine points te 
as much as with the principles.” —NVew Yor os 

“An international sportsman who has ' ° 
around the world three times since 1903), Sout 
Vaile is a large figure in the world-wide spo' - . 4 
which he has written exhaustivel and 9 or 
ingly in ‘Modern Tennis.’”—ochester /1erald 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. $2.00 Net; 
Postpaid, $2.15 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York — 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





A Dancesmith—Frank Swisher will 
teach you the modern dances for $5. Call 
at his blacksmith shop.—Walnut Grove 


(Mo.) Bee. 


foo Often—Moruer (who is teaching 
her child the alphabet)—‘t Now, dearie, 
what comes after ‘g’?” 

Tae Curp— Whiz ! ’—Judge. 





Lucky Man.—The prisoner threw the 
magazines across his cell in disgust, and 
eurst eloquently. ‘“‘ Nothin’ but. con- 
tinued stories,” he growled, “‘an’ I’m to be 
hung next Tuesday.”—Chicago Herald. 





Last Laugh.‘ Sure, Oi’ll write me name 
on the back o’ your note, guaranteein’ ye’ll 
pay ut,” said Pat, smiling pleasantly as he 
indorsed Billup’s note, “but Oi know 
doomed well ye won’t pay ut. We'll have 
alaugh at th’ ixpinse of the bank.”—Life. 





A Jolt—‘ I’m not going to that female 
barber-shop again; there’s a rude girl there, 
don’t you know.” 

“What did she say? ”’ 

“Why, she looked at my mustawsh and 
awsked me if I would have it sponged off 
or rubbed in.’’—Christian Register. 





Abel Incident Explained.—When their 
first son was born, Adam is thought by some 
arities to have remarked, not without much 
acerbity: ‘‘ Red hair! Wouldn’t that jar 
you?” I 

“ Well, Iam not presenting you with any 
gold-headed Cains, if I know myself!” 
retorted Eve, affecting indifference, albeit 
secretly mortified to death.—Puck. 





This Means You.—The managing editor 
wheeled his chair around and pushed a 
button in the wall. The person wanted 
entered. . 

“Here,” said the editor, “are a number 
of directions from outsiders as to the best 
way torun a newspaper. See that they are 
all carried out’; and the office boy, gather- 
ing them all into a large waste-basket, did 
%0.—Washington Life. 





Revised.—‘And what did my little son 
learn about this morning? ” 

“Oh, a mouse. Miss Wilcox told us all 
about mouses.”’ 

“That’s the boy ! 
spell ‘mouse’? ” 

It was thea that Arthur gave promise of 
being an artful dodger. He paused medi- 
tatively for a moment, then said: 

“Father, I guess I was wrong. It wasn’t 
4 mouse teacher was telling us about. It 
Was a rat.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Now, how do you 





Where Fear Lay.—Evelyn is very cow- 
ardly, and her father decided to have a 
serious talk with his little daughter. 

“Father,” she said at the close of his 
lecture, “when you see a cow, ain’t you 
fraid? ”” 

: No, certainly not, Evelyn.” 

. .When you see a bumblebee, ain’t you 
fraid? ” 

2 No!” with scorn. 

“Ain't you ’fraid when it thunders? ” 

_ No,” with laughter. “Oh, you silly, 
silly child 1” 

“Papa,” said Evelyn, solemnly, “ain’t 
you 'fraid of nothing in the world but 
mama? ”’—Short Stories. 
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EXTINGUISHER | 


e' Nation's: 
Watchman 


YRENE keeps a constant vigil. 


It is always ready. 


When the emergency comes, when seconds count, when delay 
means loss—loss of life—loss of property; Pyrene is ready. 


It puts fires out—quick. 


It puts fires out—before they grow big. 


It works swiftly. It is sure. A boy of ten can use it. 


It never damages. 
cately tinted wall. 


Fire engineers recommend it. 


It does not harm a thousand dollar rug or a deli- 


Large corporations use it. 


Office buildings are equipped with it. It is in railway and street cars 


every where. 


Armies and navies use it. 


Through its use, thousands 


of automobilists save 15 per cent. on their automobile insurance. ~ It 
brings protection and a feeling of security to countless homes, Every 
day—every hour—it is saving property and lives. 


Protect your home—put a Pyrene on every floor. 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire 
Fire Appliances 
Tested and Approved by, and 





Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 








Write for booklet, “The Vital Five Minutes’’ 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 















The demandin unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 

31 State Nationa! Rank Buildin 














10 x 12 feet “‘Steelcote”’ 
tee, 30 fo combigtosFaclry 
, $69.50 com: 

peice. Fire -- Portable. 
Raickly set up. All styles 
and sizes of es and 
portable bufidings, Send Meezs 
postal for illustra’ catalog. 

The Edwards Mfg. Co. 237-387 Egg Cinei 1,0. 











Runs on Alcohol 


at cost of less than % cent an hour, 
anywhere, without electricity, cotings 
or batteries. Superb construction. 12- 





, inch blades. Adjustable roller bearing. 
Reliable. A proved comfort. Prompt 


Keep Cool 


Write for price and free cirealar 


delivery. 


























Lake Breeze Motor, 111 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 


A School-Teacher Who 
Made $20,000,000 


HAT IS ONE of the true stories of success 

‘ raphically told by T. D. MacGregor in ** The 

ook of Thrift,” the big, new, one-dollar book 

of inspiration and practical suggestions to all who want 
to get ahead in the world. ° 


But most of the many stories of inspiring success in 
this 350-page, illustrated book have to do with persons 
whose wealth-achievement was less stupendous—more 
nearly such as the average person can hope to emulate. 
There are both precept and practice in 


The Book ot Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 


Its wide scope and the practical nature of its con- 
tents can be judged from its twenty chapter titles, as 
follows: “What Thrift Is,’ ““The Present Need for Thrift 
in the United States,’ ‘““Waste in America,”’ “‘Prepared- 
ness—Thrift’s Best Argument,’ ““Teaching Children to 
Save," “Stories of Thrift,”’ ‘How to Keep Out of Debt,” 
“Commercial and Industrial Thrift,” ““Home Owner- 
ship,”’ “Savings Clubs and Associations," ‘Women and 
Money,” “Household Efficiency,” “ Thrift on the 
Farm," “‘The Earning Power of Money,” “ Essentials 
of Safe Investment,” “The Get-Rich-Quick Folly,” 
“The Safety and Service of Banks,"’ “Little Talks on a 
Big Subject,” and ‘‘Watchwords of Progress.” 

If you want to “‘be somebody,” to get ahead, to have 
something to show for your nard work, in short, if 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE is your goal, buy 
“The Book of Thrift’’ now, and take its contents to 
heart; make it your safe guide in money matters. 

Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“It's not my fault if I 
don’t earn my salary” 


Why don’t you let your stenographer 
earn her salary? Why don’t you let her 
produce finished typewriting? Why don’t 
you let her do it all day long—with no 
hours wasted at your desk taking dicta- 
tion and waiting to take it? 


Look into this dictation - and - letter - 
writing question. It’s about time you 
stopped wasting your own time—and 
your stenographer’s. _ You haven’t any 
right at all to talk so much about ‘‘over- 
head” when you permit your typewriters 
to stand idle a couple of hours every day 
—while you dilly-dally with shorthand 
dictation. 

Stop writing every letter twice—once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 
Dictate to the Dictaphone. Just reach 
for your ’phone—now—while you think of 


it and arrange for a demonstration. If you 
do not find that name in the book, write to 
. 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


Suite 1807A, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
ealers everywhere 

‘*How One Man Saved Money’’—a 

book we should like to send you 

















When you open the vault and take out docu- 
ments, you won' thave to untie Strings, Tapes, 
Bands or bother with Rubber Bands, if you 
Filing Envelopes. Samples. 

Dept. N, Hasti: 


use Bandless 
SMEAD MFG.CO., 








ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops at 
thefront. It rests the feet, prevents 
friction, blisters, Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking or standing easy. 
Don’t go to the California Ex- 
positions without a supply of 
Allen’s Foot=Ease. It gives instant 
relief to tired, aching feet and pre- 
vents swollen, hot feet. Sold every- 
where, 25 cts. Don’t accept 

‘'substitut, 


ie. ‘\ 
FREEZSYS. AS58028 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Peat td 





















A Misnomer.—‘ Did you see where an 
official says that the Pullman porter’s 
position is regarded as an uplift? ”’ 

“He made a mistake; he meant a hold- 
up.”—Baltimore American. 





For Peace.—‘‘ What do you think of the 
acoustics, Mrs. Nurich? ” whispered her 
neighbor. 

“Oh, I don’t mix in them religious squab- 
bles. Let everybody worship in their own 
way, I say.” —Buffalo Express. 





Where They Are.—Avunt Mary (visit- 
ing in the city)—“‘ I want to hear at least 
one of your famous grand-opera singers 
and then see some of your leading actors.” 

Nepuew (to office boy)—‘‘Jimmy, get 
us some tickets for the vaudeville and 
movies.” —Life. 





Noticeable Resemblance.—“ Isn’t that 
a Bouguereau? ’”’ asked Mrs. Oldeastle as 
they stopt for a moment to look at the 
new pictures. 

“Oh, my, no,” replied her hostess; “ it’s 
alion. But I told‘Josiah when he brought 
it home that it looked a good deal more like 
one of them things you mention.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





A Long Farewell.—Private Doherty was 
six feet four in his socks; the sergeant was 
much shorter. The sergeant looked along 


the line. ‘‘ Head up, there, Doherty!” 
he cried. Doherty raised his head. ‘Up 
higher,” said the little sergeant. ‘* There, 


that’s better. 
down again.” 

“Am I to be always like this?’ asked 
Doherty, staring away above the little 
sergeant’s head. 

“You are.” 

“Then I’ll say good-by to ye, sergeant, 
for I’ll never see yez again.”—New York 
Globe. 


Don’t let me see your head 





Circumspection.—‘‘ My boy,” said the 
editor of the Billsville Bugle to the new 
reporter, ‘‘ you lack caution. You must 
learn not to state things as facts until they 
are proved facts—otherwise you are very 
apt to get us into libel-suits. Do not say, 
‘the cashier who stole the funds’; say, ‘the 
cashier who is alleged to have stolen the 
funds.’ That’s all now, and—ah—turn in 
a stickful about that Second Ward Social 
last night.” 

Owing to an influx of visitors it was late 
in the afternoon before the genial editor of 
The Bugle caught a glimpse of the great 
family daily. Half-way down the social 
column his eyes lit on the following cautious 
paragraph: “It is rumored that a card- 
party was given last evening to a number 
of reputed ladies of the Second Ward. Mrs. 
Smith, gossip says, was the hostess, and the 
festivities are reported to have continued 
until 10.30 in the evening. It is alleged 
that the affair was a social function given 
to the ladies of the Second Ward Cinch Club, 
and that, with the exception of Mrs. James 
Bilwiliger, who says she comes from Leavits 
Junction, none but members were present. 
The reputed hostess insists that coffee and 
wafers alone were served as refreshments. 
The Smith woman claims to be the wife of 
John Smith, the so-called ‘ Honest Shoe 
Man’ of 315 East State Street.” 

Shortly . afterward a whirling mass, 
claiming to be a reporter on The Bugle, flew 
fifteen feet into the street, and landed with 
what bystanders assert was a dull, sickening 





thud.— Puck. 
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Specializing on this box makes possible this offer of 
three DURO Shirts and a handsome necktie 
sent on receipt of $2.50 and 15c postage, 
Order today. If not satisfactory we will gladly refund your money, 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months without fading 
shrinking or ripping or new shirts free. Made of finest white per- 
eale shirting fabric with narrow stripes of blue, black and lavender. 
One shirt of each color to the box. Cut in the popular coat style, 


cuffs attached stiff or soft turn back as wanted, hand | 

and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 1744. Sleses Reanray~y 
34, 35. The tie is a stylish wide-end four-in-hand of navy blue silk 
poplin. Highest bank references. Catalog of other goods on request. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 24, 158 E. 34th Street, New York 
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bicycle and know you have the best. Buya 

machine you can prove before accepting. 

i FREE on approval and 9 

days’ trial. NO to you if, after 

SEG RGaT Soe i 

° it 

Aig ments and values never before equalled 

UN WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 

gecwe oun complete line of 1816, hen ay 
RES, sundries and parts, learn 

wonderful new 


; sik pontel cond bet 
you. postal card brings 4 
CYCLE CoO., DEPT.L 172 CHI 








YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
sleeping porch or camping, if you wear a 

-K.B._ It fits comfortably over the eyes, 
will not fall off, and induces as wellas pro- 
longs sleep. Postpaid for 25 cts. 5 for $1.00. 


al NIGHT MFG. CO., 3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Hass. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! sscic tut’ 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and ‘How to Get Your 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO.. Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 








Think of some 








HeWent All Around tle World 


and then wrote a book about the Jews in every 
country he visited — America—England—Ger- 
many — Austria— France — Russia— Poland— 
Southern Europe—The Far East—India—China 
—South America—etc. He is John Foster 
Fraser, a noted critic and traveler. He was 0 
imprest with the power and progress of the Jewish 
Character and the Jewish Race, that he called 
his big new book 


The Conquering Jew 


The New York Times says: ‘It presents the results of 
the author’s studies in many lands, of the position, vita 
ity, struggles,achievements and adaptabilityof the Jew. 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘There are facts com 
tained in its pages which will probably startle the gen- 
eral reader, and which must arouse interest and admi- 
ration of all for the marvelously recuperative powers 
this cosmopolitan nation.” red 

The Hebrew Standard, New York: ‘‘Its three hund' 
pages contain about one of the best condensed bag 
of the whole world’s Jewish position that has 
published in recent years.” 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Cheering. —Mistress—* I shall be very 
jonely, Bridget, if you leave me. , 
Brinocer—‘* Don’t worry, mum. I Il not 
gountil ye hav. @ houseful of company.” — 
Boston Transcript. . 








Vicarious Honors.—‘‘ Was your garden 
success last year? ”’ : ; 4 

. “Very much so. My neighbor’s chick- 
took first prize at: the poultry-show.”— 

Philadelphia Record. 

























































entic.— Give three reasons for say- PICTURES LIKE THESE ARE EASY 
St ti, io retdad,” soutetnted Sandy | - 
ee) 2 Se 4 TO MAKE—when you use a Graflex 
: y 
in an examination-paper. 
“My teacher says it’s noe the book Camera. 
s it’s round, and a man told me it was 
‘wnd.”—Christian Register. In shade or sun, indoors or out, the 
we > wi Graflex is always ready to make the kind 
Secret Is Out.— OUTHERNER—" y 
pec ue you Northerners always harping on the of pictures you have always wanted. And 
thout fading children employed in gp sg a when you use a Graflex there 1s no un- 
and lavender THERNER—* Well, for one thing, it : : ‘ 
arco Be. ceovlc’s oteehidon Siden tee Goll certainty. A glance in the focusing hood 
et dren employed in ours.’’—Life. shows the image the size it will appear in 
ds on request. ° . . . 

t, New York licstaly Timed: This is certainly a the finished picture, right side up, and 
a modern cook-book in every way.” the image remains brilliantly visible up to 
r “How so?” rs So 

| “Tt says: ‘After mixing your bread, you the instant of exposure. It is not neces- 
ar can watch two reels at the movies before sary to estimate the distance between the 
call a eee camera and the subject; , focusing scale 
‘s Up Suspected.—‘‘ Don’t I know. every- one and finder are done away with. 
of the tricks of your trade? ’’ said the new y 
: e tricks of y ? : : é 
d<nurestis] f icarder, with considerable heat. ‘“ Do you - Every Graflex Camera is equipped with 
— think 1 ee peas in = ala cea fif- a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter—the shutter 
teen years for nothing? se 
IGER “Well,” replied the landlady, icily, “ I- that works at all speeds from “time” to 
p= Buya shouldn’t be at all surprized.’’—Tit-Bits. 1-1000 of a second, and enables your 
roval and $0 m 3 
— A Rare Bit—Czarence Coontey— lens to work at its full efficiency. 
segue a, yo goin’ to cng, sang Tae aie Graflex Cameras are fully described in 
1918 bicycles, okington ? . 
nd earth ie Moxinctox—"A Welsh tabbit.” our 64-page illustrated Graflex Catalog. 
yg | CuarENCcE Cooney (eagerly)—‘* Would Your copy will be mailed for the asking. 
3 it be askin’ too much, Miss Mokington, to 
CH save de left hind foot fo’ yo’s sincerely?” — 
rise, on your Pach 
you wear a cer 
ve Difficult—The adjutant was lecturing Folmer & Schwing .Division 
3. § for $1.00. to the subalterns of the battalion. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. “Tn the field,” he said, ‘it is now in- h Y 
cumbent upon an officer to make himself Rochester, N. Y. 
nk Pas. - look as much like a man as possible.” 
i et Everybody laughed. J 
. bay = “That is, I mean,” he explained, “ as oo — — 





hington, D.C. much like a soldier as possible.’’—London 


= Mirror. 






















— SUMMER a\Private Electric Light 
A Rare Offering—Scene, improvised PRICES 

; e Be , and Power Plants 

World singsong in the relief-camp, to which a ook at these bargains ors Re 

ws in every tumber of German prisoners were admitted papa a ley ergo A ga 

ge 8 @ special favor. Officer running it re- Remingtons $20to Smiths pete hs 

din—China urns after a brief absence to find the ser- vs Smithe $2310 0 Olivers $20to 
geant left in control of the program an- We have others. Send for catalog describing 

in Foster houncing the following i Lae . them, and address of nearest branch office. 

He was 10 ng ,\1e following item: “Our friends. | jMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘the Jewish Frit and ’Ans will now oblige with the’Ymn 
t he called of ’Ate.”—London N ation. 


The Main Difficulty.—The manager of . ie 
Jew a recently engaged a new man and z : THE % 

ave Instructions to the foreman to instruct 
the oe him in his duties. Pica RULES 


A few days afterward 


























yot the Jew.” ‘he manager inqui nile \ | : 

ye aan r inquired whether the new man BL AYING CARDS PLAYING CARDS 

rogh mi- be: oaing with his work. ay 5ES CARD GAMES: CLUB INDEXES ase. 

ive powers of € foreman, who had not agreed very 50¢ GOLD EDGES vile up-to-date t JEXES 25 

hree hundred vell with the man in question, exclaimed For Social Play 

net ae beee y: **air-Oushion” Finish defiessea air,lake “Bicycle” are long lasting cards at 

at has by ” air and all moist atmospheres. No sticky rice. wear many times 

Progressing! here’s been a lot of on i a SUED ee Es ences onan 

il $1.62 ue I have taught him everything I ne 

yMPANY r W and he is still an ignorant fool.”— THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI,U. S.A. 
New York hicayo Herald. 4 

















APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


ing hair-cracks. 
weather-resisting. 


Hard as flint. 
riety of pleasing tones. 


Waterproofing P: 


136 Trus-Con Building, 


hni 


Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb mu 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and disfigured. 
But they can be water-proofed and beautified w 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an “y * 
arable part of the wall, sealing all pores and fill- 
Damp-proof, 
Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a va- 


It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 
t roducts. Write for full 
information, telling us your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
Detroit, Mich. 
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EUROPEAN WAR 


July 22.—Germans are said to be massing at 
Saint-Mihiel for a new drive at Verdun. 
Severe fighting without gain continues 
in the Argonne and the Vosges. 


July 24.—The sinking of a French and a 
British steamer and four British trawl- 
ers marks the resumption of German 
submarine activities. 


The French War Office claims a gain at 


Germans made prisoners. 


July 21.—London reports Gorizia on the 


practically surrounded and the centers 
of persistent and desperate attacks of 
Count Cadorna’s armies. 


July 25.—The Italians are reported in 
possession of the Pelagosa Islands, 
lying in the Adriatic midway between 
the Italian promontory of Gargano and 
Dalmatia, and commanding the sea 
routes to Pola, Trieste, and Fiume, im- 
portant Austrian bases. 


July 26.—Geneva reports that the evacua- 


EVENTS 


WEST 



















the Vosges, where 
and 700 unwounded 





SOUTH 


radium. 


on the north both 





RADIUM MAKES 
THINGS GROW 


What Radium Fertilizer 
your grass, flowers, shrubbery, etc. 
weather,.is proven in above pictu re, where 


increased 


at least 25% was secured. Give it a trial— 
plants are living things and need food while 
they are growing. 


@RADIUM® 


FERTILIZER (Plant Food) 


Contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


10x5 feet. Sold by 
Mississippi River (West, add 5c lb.) as follows 


12 oz. can, $ .25 










will do for 
» in hot 


growth and foliage am: ounting to 














potash and 
One pound will fertilize 50 sq. ft., or a plot 
dealers, or pre epaid east of 


2 Ib. can, $ .50 d 
. can, 1,00 
10 Ib. can, 1.75 
25 lb. can, 3.75 
Our famous booklet, ‘‘Radi- — 
um Makes Things Grow,’’ free 
for the asking. 


Radium Fertilizer Co. 
207 Vanadium Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









—Radium Fertilizer easily 
sold—make $1000 and more 


per year, 


Me [Splendid Opening for Agents 
Write us, 














Travel and Resort Directory 





Travel and Resort Directory 








Offawa-(@nada 


THE de luxe Hotel of the 
Dominion. Situated in 
the heart of the Capital of 
Canada, is one of the finest 
hotels on the Continent. 

Accommodation three 
hundred and fifty rooms. 

Rates $2.00 and upwards. 

European plan. 

Ottawa in summer is a 
delightful place to sojourn. 
Full of interest for the 
tourist and sightseer. 

Handsomely _ illustrated 
booklet of Ottawa and the 
Chateau Laurier sent free 
on application.to Desk F, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa,Canada 

Angus Gordon, Manager 
















RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS 
CALIFORNIA 






and Two Expositions 
Yellowstone Canadian Rockies 
‘Yosemite and Canyon 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
One to three weeks’ duration, in East- 
ern United States and Canada 
Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 





10-Day Summer 
Vacation Sea Trip 


A restful, bracing j ena on a luxurious 
steamer, with a glimpse of a “ foreign 
land” that adds relish to any tour. 
6 days at sea 
4 days on shore 


$9500 


Coverin all ey for trip, 
including hotels, etc. 
New York to Havana 
and Return 
Write for information, and new illustrated 
booklet Fa describing this delightful trip 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 















17 TEMPLE PLAGE, BOSTON 
c o San Francisco 








Go At My Expense To California 


by organizing a small party to start Septem- 
ber first. Price from 360 60 to $700, every ex- 
pense included. BABCOCK’S AMERICAN 
TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York. 





Every-Day Japan 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 


With an Introduction by Count Tadasu 
Hayashi, late Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 


This is not a tourist’s notebook. It is the 
product of 25 years’ residence and work in 
the country, and every chapter is written 
from first-hand knowledge and personal ob- 
servation, 


William Elliot Griffis, whose works on 
Japan are standard, writes the publishers: 
“This book on Japan has all the qualities 
that will keep it before the public for a 
generation to come. There is no other 
book on Japan quite like it. I shall com- 
mend it alike to my audiences and to libra- 
rians, a great many of whom I meet in the 
course of the year.” 


Tilustrated with 8 colored plates and 
96 half-tones. Large octavo. Cloth. 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.66. 





TO or FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


PANAMA. ‘CANAL 
Large American Trans-Atlantic Liners 
“FINLAND” ‘*KROONLAND”’ 
Cuisine and Service Trans-Atlantic Standard 
From NEW YORK Aug. 26, Sept. 16, Oct. 12 
From SAN FRANCISCO Aug. 24, Sept. 18, Oct. 9 

And Every Third Week Thereafter 
FIRST CABIN - - - $125 up 
INTERMEDIATE - - - $60 up 


ALSO CIRCULAR TICKETS 
ONE WAY WATER—OTHER WAY RAIL 


Panama Pacific Line, 9 han 8. ny N.Y. 


319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 








“A.B.A.” 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


The safest and most con- 
venient “travel money. 








BUREAU OF 
SO) = UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Visit the Great Expositions in the 


[OCTOBER TouR] best sensos. Leader, 





Leisurely itinerary, incl | Pike's Peak, Lake 
Tahoe, Del Monte, Island, Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forests, Santa Fé City. 


Chicago, Sept. 25, to Chicago, Oct. 30 





19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Real Latin Quarter of Paris 
Racy sketches of life and characters in the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. With 100 drawings and camera 
snapshots by the author, two caricatures 
by Sancha, and water-color frontispiece 
Hf F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, 

1.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Classified 





Columns 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. _ Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few Se so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 








DUPLICATING DEVICES 





OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WRITE 100 WORDS a minute with Brief 
hand, the modern substitute for steno raphy. 
Uses longhand letters. Home study. ly 
learned. Sample lesson free. Premier Brief- 
hand School, Dept. 7, Washington, D.C. 


LEARN AT HOME easy lessons, ladies’ and 

children’s hairdressing, marcel waving, = 

uring. beauty culture, Mery clare 
50 k rapt wot arg 

é ee ELIZABETH KING, 194, 

Station F, New York oy ody 


PRINTING 


RH EADS—1,000, $2.00; 2,000, $8.50; 
hoo, eH 50; GOOD grade bond paper 16 


pound; others charge more for samme aHoP, 

















PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 











Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. R. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dept. 6-L, Girard, Kas. 


mae RS te OT 

Classified Rate $1.25 per Line 
Minimum space 5 —. 

Advertisers can reach thru : 





department 380,000 leading 
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tion of Corizia by the Austrians has 
begun. 

July 28—Vienna announces that the 
second attempt of the Italian forces 
to capture Gorizia terminates in com- 
plete failure. 


IN THE EAST 


July 21.—The Germans are re rted to 
ve invested Ivangorod and claim to 
have taken 60,000 Russian prisoners 
since July 12, when the present general 
offensive began. 


July 22.—London reports the Russian 
Army successfully holding the Ger- 
mans in their triple attack on Warsaw. 
Six miles southwest of Ivangorod, 
Pe d reports, the Germans are 

hurled back with severe losses. 


General Ian Hamilton reports stead 
tho slow progress on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 


July 23.—Vienna reports the capture by 
‘Austrian troops of 25 miles of trenches 
to a depth of six miles, between the 
Vistula and Vystritza rivers, west of 
Lublin. North and northwest of War- 
saw the Germans storm the fortresses 
of Kozan and Pultusk on the Narew 
River, forcing a crossing of the river 
between these two points. 


July 24—The German advance in the 
tie provinces, apparently on Riga, 

is turned southeastward, disclosing en- 
tirely different operations on a much 
larger scale, for which this has been a 
covering movement only. North of 
Warsaw the German Army that crosses 
and proceeds along the Vistula advances 
toward the Bug. Thesouthern arm, en- 


peed in the attempt to seize the Cholm- | 
u 


blin railway, makes no progress. 


July 25.—With the situation much the 
same in Poland, the troops in the 
Baltic provinces, under General von 
Bilow, continue in a _ southeastern 
circling movement which reaches 35 
miles southeast of Shavli, where an at- 
tempt is made to seize the Ponevyesh 
railway junction, which commands by 
tributary lines both the Kovno-Vilna 
and the Vilna-Dvinsk railroads, im- 
Soom links in the Warsaw-Petrograd 


A British gunboat operating on the Eu- 
hrates shells and captures the city of 
asiriyeh, Asiatic Turkey. 


July 26.—Petrograd reports that the Ger- 
mans, both on the Narew to the north 
and in the south, are held firmly. In 
some instances the Germans have been 

wn back across the Narew. 


GENERAL 


July 22—The Overseas News Bureau re- 
ports from Berlin that official investi- 
— have revealed the fact that 

ermany has sufficient raw material, 
both food-products and metals, to 
outlast the longest war in prospect. 


July 25.—Carrying a contraband cargo of 
flax from Archangel, Russia, to Belfast, 
Ireland, the American tramp freight 
Steamer Leelanaw, Captain D. B. 
Delk, is sunk by a. German submarine 

ff the Orkney Islands. The crew are 
given time to escape. 
ndon reports a clean sweep in the 
Russian War Office of the men re- 
§ponsible for the present shortage of 
ammunition in Russia. General Poli- 
vanoff has been designated to succeed 


Se 
OF BRAINS 


Cortes CGARS 


ADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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You can now BUY 
C.C.Shock Absorbers 
for $10: a set. 


The wonder of everybody is that although 
better than our double cylinder 1914 model, our 
Standard steel triple coil 


cee 


sells for $20.00 per set less. 





C. C.’s are most efficient—produce the luxurious 
ride—are long-wearing. 


C. C.’s are easily attached—save many times their 
cost in tires—lubrication and adjustment are ideal. 


‘Set of 2 for yourcar . $10.00 
Set of 4for Fords .. 8.00 


CUT THIS COUPON and send for our interesting 
booklet ‘‘C. C. Because—’’. It’s worth your reading. 
Compare C. C. with other Shock Absorbers — then act. 
Just fill out and mail us this coupon today. 


COX BRASS MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. H. Established 1872 Albany, N. Y. 
Branches or distributors in all principal cities of U. S. A. 
COX BRASS MFG. CO., Dept. H. H., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet “C. C. Because—” and the name of your dealer 
in this vicinity. 
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s i . e 
“‘My Musical Memories” ‘5'".“¢3'0r7 of 
preacher-violirist, a book of intense and fascinating interest 
for musical amateurs and, indeed, all lovers of music. The 
author describes his feelings on hearing great music—such 
as the original performances of Wagner’s masterpieces at 
Bayreuth, the wonderful playing of Paganini, etc., etc.— 







Sti HOW TO SPEAK 
te IN PUBLIC ¢:: 


the Public Speaking Cluv of Amer- 
ica, by Grenville Kielser, Acom- 
P< plete and practical course of 
? self-instruction by a — of 





feachen men to think on and by his intimate anecdotes makes you feel an almost 
arvon : cloth bound, 545 pp. Sent personal relation of friendship for these grand musicians, 
paid, for $1.40, Just pubitshed ‘Old Violins,” ‘ Paganini,” “ Wagner,” ‘“ Nibelungen 
ality in Speakin OTe eereekchor Cloth bound, | Ring,” “ Parsifal,”“‘ Liszt,” ete., etc. Price, in neat cloth, 
ua nn. t. most fon ae. td Bg WaeGnaLis $x postpaid; paper edition, 25 cents postpaid, 
ANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yo 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York and Londo 











THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM wince ann niacin sean 
with a natural, iodo-ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 






Minutes’ 
Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 
the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 

, ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
; gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- 
eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe, 
For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake 


ste GLEN SPRINGS 223.20 EMER 
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EN who have 

two pairs of 
PARIS GARTERS during 
the hot weather get 
longer, better service 
from them. Natur- 
ally, the garter absorbs 
the moisture of the 
leg. Alternating and 
airing each pair fre- 
quently is sanitary; 
this adds greatly to 
your comfort and to 
the life of the garter. 


You can now get PARIS 
GARTERS in the popular 
Palm Beach coloring 
to match your suit or 
socks of this shade. 


25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 


Chicago New York 











Handybook of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 

For many years in charge of club work in the Free Public 

Library, Newark, N. J. 
In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbag, this 
guide-book gives the club woman the necessary tools to 
organize and conduct her club. 

In this new book you will find: 

Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 

—Book Lists—Topics for Papers— 


Outlines for m plete 


Literary Tools — And 


Sources of Information on People 
and Topics of the Day. 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75¢ net 
By mail 83e. ¢ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 











as Minister of War General Soukhom- 
linoff, who resigned on June 25 ‘for 
reasons not stated. 


Berlin declares the total number of 
Russian prisoners in hand to be over 
1,500,000. 


July 27.—Official statements announce 
the British naval losses to July 18 as 
9,106 and the total military casualties 
as 321,891. Of the latter those in 
France are 266,903; in the Dardanelles, 
49,238; and in other theaters, 5,750. 


July 28.—Berlin announces that up to July 
25 British vessels to the number of 
229 have been sunk by German sub- 
marines. In addition, 30 other hostile 
ships were sunk and 27 neutral vessels 
carrying contraband. Six neutral craft 
were torpedoed by mistake. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


July 27.—Revolutionists in Haiti, under 
the leadership of Dr. Rosaloo Bobo, 
storm the Presidential residence, drive 
the President into refuge, and kill the 
Governor of Port-au-Prince. In re- 
taliation, the Government executes 
summarily 160 political prisoners of the 
rebel faction. 

Henry James, the American author, is 
granted papers of naturalization as a 
British subject and takes the oath of 
allegiance to that country. 


July 28.—A mob of revolutionists hales 
forth President Vilbrun Guillaume, of 
Haiti, from the French Legation and 
shoots him to death. 


DOMESTIC 


July 22.—Berlin reports the publication in 
Germany of an official declaration that 
Germans working in neutral countries 
in the manufacture of arms for enemy 
nations will be considered guilty of trea- 
son against the mother country. 


The new torpedo-boat destroyer Ericsson, 
ready for delivery to this Government, 
is nearly sunk by the opening of its 
sea-cocks while docked in the yard of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company. 


July 23.—A note is forwarded to Germany 
in which dissatisfaction with Germany’s 
latest reply is exprest and Germany is 
informed that further attacks on 
American lives and shipping will be 
considered ‘‘deliberately unfriendly.” 


July 24—By the overturning of the 
excursion steamer Eastland in the 
Chicago River, over 1,200 employees of 
the Western Electric Company, their 
families, and friends, perish. 


July 25.—Because they disobeyed his in- 
junction to keep out of sight of the 
strikers about the Bayonne oil plants, 
Sheriff Kinkead arrests 30 of the oil 
company’s armed guards, and also the 
superintendent of the Tidewater plant. 


July 26.—Government reports show the 
total of the import and export trade for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 to have 
equaled $4,442,864,272, or $164,000,- 
000 more than the previous high record 
of 1913. The United States balance 
of trade is $1,094,422,792, scapormn | 
by — the former high recor 
of 1908. 


July 27.—Sheriff Kinkead announces the 
Bayonne oil strike ended, with the 
majority of the men peaceably at work. 





Fleeting Beauty.—Lapy (in furniture 
store, to new clerk)—‘‘ Where are those 
handsome sideboards that you had last 
week? ” 

CieRK—(embarrassed)—‘‘ Oh, I—er—I 
shaved them off day afore yesterday, 
ma’am.”—Life. 





THE LEXICOGRA?PH 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions co:-=:nj 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New s nde 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in min 


] i th sie 
will be taken of anonymous commu pr 


cations. 


“B. T. R.,” Brunswick, Ga.—" The fo 
sentence occurs in a contract, punety; 
quoted: ‘The sub-contractor agres that 
event of his failure to complete ihe entire op 
in the time specified herein, he will pay to 
contractor an amount equal to the losses suatah 
by the contractor as liquidated dam 
What is the phrase ‘as liquidated & 

(b) What does it qualify? (c) Please te. 

other language, the meaning of the 

(d) Suppose a comma should h« supplied 

= words Ph a ne wee damages,’ would 
ange or © am ous the 

sentence?’’ ‘ “8 a 

The words “‘as liquidated damages” ig a 
ordinate clause in apposition to and qu ‘ 
the word “amount.” In other words, the gi 
contractor in this case agrees that, in the 
of his failure to complete the order in a 
time, he will pay a certain stipulated sum 
contractor as a reimbursement for his losses, 
comma here would seem to emphasize the 
that the liquidated damages are the form in which 
he will pay the contractor for his loss. i 
some persons might claim that without - 
comma the sentence might mean that the § 
contractor would pay the contractor for d 
he had suffered in the shape of liquidated di 
ages, but as no loss can be exactly dete 
beforehand, this would seem hardly probable, 

.) 


“F. T.,” Washington, D. C.—‘ Kindh 
the correct pronunciation of the new 
name. a 

The personal and family names of the new Pa 
are Giacomo della Chiesa, pronounced ja’koumb: 
(a as in art, o as in obey, the accent being on} 
first syllable); della (e as in get, and a asin ind 
ki-e’za (i as in police, e as in they, and a@ 
artistic). fe. 

“E. D. M.,” Dennison, Ohio.—* What i) 
literary standing of the idiom ‘to hold onto’ 
following sentence? ‘Bonds... may x 
pm a profit, but they are always good tol 
onto. 3 


7 
e 


The idiom is ‘‘to hold on,” and “to™ | 
preposition denoting action in a conditidl 
object. ‘‘To hold on’’ means “to grip fi 
anything specified. The form onto is nob 
rectly used here. It signifies ‘‘upon” 
this sense is avoided by purists as colloq 
vulgar. It is objected to by some @ 
redundant or needless, but doubtless beco 
more frequent; the newspapers often print 
solid word. It never should be employed wi 
on is sufficient; but simple on after verbs of) 
tion may be wholly ambiguous, so that on 
ing ‘‘to or toward and on,” may be neces 
to clear up the ambiguity. ‘The boy fell on 
roof” may mean that he fell while on the 0 
that he fell, as from the chimney-top oF ® 
overlooking window to the roof so as to be @ 
but if we say ‘‘ The boy fell on to the roof,” he 
no doubt that the latter is the meaning. — 
canons for deciding the eligibility of new Wf 
appear, therefore, te claim for on to the righ 
struggle for continued existence and 
acceptance. 

* re.—‘In the ; 
amine Pe One superfluous?” 
I like most fruits, yet they do not agree witha 

As “while” stands for “altho,” yet is 1 
sary as excepting that which has been previ 
affirmed. If you recast the sentence you " 
that some conjunction is needed: “t jike 1 
fruits, but they do not agree with me. 

at Ee el nald, W. Va.—‘Is ti 
stibin cbsaiaie Goma ‘This report 
filled out and, together with origina tally, 

his department immediately the 
loaded.’ The question nes — br h 
Eero eord the’ in the last line to mil 
sentence complete.” a 

The word after is not absolutely nece 
use of immediately, in the sense of im 
or immediately that, being sanctioned as anes 
form, but it is rare and the addition of 
or that makes the sentence somewhat cle 


bx > 


. 
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Vhat is the 
onto’ ia 
ay be 
‘ood to 


“to” if@ 
ondition oF 
ip fast™ 
is not com 
on” and a 
colloquial oF 
e critics a 
3S DeOCU 
print it a8@) 
loyed 
verbs of 
on to, 2 
ned 
y fell on ti 
the roof, oF 
op or 
to be ona 
oof,” the 
uning. 
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the right t 
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e followinie 
pus? * Waa 
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